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The Mute Appeal 


These drawings by Carton Moore- 
park, are taken from descriptions 
and rough sketches sent to him 
from the trenches by a friend who 
isin active service with the British 
forces. 

Writing of the incident pictured 
in the lower drawing, this English 
soldier says: 

“A Company of the Regi- 
ment had rushed the German out- 
ermost trench with the bayonet and 
was holding it awaiting re-inforce- 
ments, Captain M—— wounded in 
the scalp by a fragment of shell and 
with a bullet through the fleshy 
part of his leg, climbed out of his 
trench and ran to an Uhlan, who, 
among a pile of dead about 50 yards 
in front of us, was sitting up and 
screaming. The chap, crazed by 
agony, continued to shriek for help 
until M—— reached him. M—— 
grabbed him by the legs and con- 
trived to drag him to a bit of cover 
when he collapsed and a fresh charge 
of the enemy’s cavalry swallowed 
him up. : 

“M—— was returned to our lines 
a couple of days later with the com- 
pliments of old von E—— and his 
thanks. He had won the distinction 
of being the only man captured by 
the Germans who was taken alive 
and returned to his lines without 
interchange. He died, poor chap, 
about a week later.” 
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Courtesy 


woes words, words! How many millions have 
used the eloquence of Hamlet to express their 
own discontent with empty sounds! Is there any ex- 
pression with a more offensive lack of meaning than 
“senatorial courtesy”? Senatorial graft would-come 
much nearer. Senatorial special privilege, senatorial 
predatory cohesion, senatorial right to public plunder, 
whatever you like, so that such a word as courtesy 
is not used to cover an agreement of the whole Sen- 
ate to let any crook among their number control 
officers that the Constitution and the people intended 
to have selected by the President. 

Think of the evolution, and the disgrace it is. The 
Constitution called upon the Senate to advise the 
President in his selections. This meant the furnish- 
ing of information and suggestion, and in gross cases 
a refusal to accept. It meant, in other words, an 
honorable codperation. The Senate has changed it 
into a trick to grab patronage. Under its interpre- 
tation, a cheap skate, servant of every illicit interest, 
like Reed of Missouri, may say to Senator La Fol- 
lette, “Look here, Bob. You and I have a defensive 
and peculiarly offensive alliance, by which my 
plunder is assured. I hereby summon you to arms.” 
Senator O’Gorman of New York can say to Senator 
Poindexter of Washington, “Miles, the rule of Tam- 
many is endangered. T. Woodrow is misbehaving. 
I call upon you to help under our alliance.” Any 
senator who submits to such a view of “courtesy” 
has no right to criticise “the invisible government” 
in any other of its aspects. 


The Twentieth Century 


EPRESENTATIVE ADAMSON decorates the 

House, and also the State of Georgia. In that 
diverse and thrilling jewel, the Congressional Record, 
on page 397, is discovered a wild, alluring flight of 
genius, in which Mr. Adamson says: 

If the ladies are ever to descend from their 
high estate of supremacy as lovely charmers and 
ministering angels of mankind down to the com- 
mon level of mere men as politicians . . . it 
should not be done by clamor and parade and © 
in unladylike demonstrations and exhibitions. 

If the “ladies” ask for the vote in any locality “not 
many suns would set and rise until the fair creatures 
had been clothed with all the rights of political 
degradation, with the same option that men now 
have to claim the privilege—but shirk the duty.” 

It sounds impossible, do you say, that a man in 





this day could use these words and think he was 
making suffrage, not himself, look ridiculous? 

If you say that, you do not know the Congressional 
Record; and if you do not follow the incomparable 
serial you do not get the choicest flights of human- 
kind. 


Unimportant Things 


REAKING in between so-called important or 

serious subjects to discuss abstractions, as in the 
succeeding editorial, is an amusement. An Austrian 
observed the other day: “T am going home. I don’t 
like the States because everybody says, ‘How is busi- 
ness?’ In Vienna when I come from a journey they ask 
me nothing about business. They ask me if I have 
had a pleasant time.” Some people would rather 
have lived in the days of Socrates, when everybody 
discussed general ideas. 


Content 


_ subject of contentment, is one that particularly 
interested Shakespeare. 
He who commends- me to mine own content 
Commends me to the thing I cannot get. 

The Roman philosophers and the orientals have 
also been especially fond of the subject, a naturally 
dominant one with all moralizers. Our own Henry 
Ward Beecher said that in a life time we see ‘only a 
dozen faces marked with the peace of “a contented 
spirit, an. experience few will confirm. In 5 aie 
opinion, 


The noblest mind the best contentment has, 

a comfortable doctrine, and one which may .well he 

true, although the opposite is often affirmed. How to 

seize from fate this benefit is a practical problem 

for us all. Thomas Fuller says: 
Contentment consisteth .- not in multiply-" ; 


ing of wealth, but in subtracting of mep’s de- 
sires. 


The subject was a Sees one with the essayists of 
the Spectator. Addison recommends. two devices: 
First of all a man should always consider how 


much he has more than he wants; secondly, how 
much more unhappy he might be than he really is. 


Steele thought. the’ best:method was “to turn our 
thoughts to the adversities of persons of higher con- 
sideration in virtue and merit than ourselves.” 

And Steele was right, if we can judge by the num- 
ber who have been steadied by thinking of the sor- 
rows of Lincoln. - Taking Fuller, Addison and Steele 
together we obtain the best direction there is for the 
conquest -of-our own.content. - 
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’ reform began before the war. 


Efficiency and Drink 


AS Germany has, to a certain extent, followed the 

lead of Russia regarding drink in the army, an- 
other illustration is given of the increasing belief 
that alcohol and efficiency are not friends. It is 
perhaps not widely understood that the Russian 
It was the result of 
growing public opinion. As far back as last March, 
the Czar spoke against having the revenue of the 
public treasury dependent on the intemperance of the 
people. The words “drunk budget” had become 
widespread in Russia, as a short criticism of the 
policy that tempted the government to encourage 
drinking among the people. The Czar’s attitude was 
the result of an extensive trip by him through the 
heart of his country, a trip on which he learned facts 
about intemperance that had never been brought to 
his attention. Count Witte, who established the 
government monopoly, defended his policy by some- 
what complicated provisions about the revenue, but 
his point of view was really never accepted by the 
country, which went on the plain psychological prin- 
ciple that any interest which makes money out of 
selling liquor, be that interest public or private, will 
be tempted to promote the sale. Whether or not the 
government did encourage the establishment of more 
vodka shops it certainly discouraged temperance 
efforts in various localities. Widespread public dis- 
approval of drunkenness was increased by the 
disgraceful scenes that occurred in 1904 during the 
mobilization for the Japanese war. The immense 
advantage from the present step is testified to by 
every kind of observer, both regarding civil life and 
regarding the work of the army. The fear that the 
check on the sale of vodka would be only temporary 
led to resolutions and petitions to the government 
from medical associations, provincial councils, village 
assemblies. Practically the whole of Russia took the 
view that a net revenue of three hundred and fifty 
million dollars could not compare in value with the 
increased soberness of a nation. Possibly the finest 
aspect of this striking change in policy is the extent 
to which the Czar’s decision was a reflection of the 
wishes of the people. 


The Vegetarian Point of View 


— of us look upon public events as mirrors for 
our own points of view. A Hindu remarked: 
“This war will teach Europeans one great lesson— 
they eat too much meat.” 

As stated by an enthusiastic and famous foreign 
artist: “Why is this terrible war? I will tell you. 
It is because you feed on corpses. It is because you 
make of your stomach a cemetery.” 


A Struggle 


? eae for the present unity is brought 
about by war, there is under the surface a 
great struggle between two elements in Germany; 
the militarist, whose great strength is in the Prussian 
Junkers, and the commercial classes. The militarists 
have seen with alarm the great increase of commer- 
cial power and of public opinion. They originally 
welcomed commercial power as supplying the neces- 
sary funds for war. Recently they have felt that 





the party of commerce was becoming too powerful, 
and might seriously threaten their war plans. The 
great increase of Socialist power has especially 
alarmed them. One reason they felt they must make 
war now was to subdue these interests. There was 
no objection to the commercial interests creating 
wealth as long as they allowed the militarist party 
to spend it. A militarist, when the question was 
raised as to how the war was to be financed replied, 
“We leave that for those Jew merchants to take care 
of. That is their business.” Such a division, such 
a conflict of ideals, may, after a time, help to 
end the conflict, 


Der Tag 


ARRIE seldom writes long without an expression 

that searches. In his latest little sketch, “Der 
Tag”, the most original words are these: 

Jealously, not love of money, is the root of 

evil; that was a misprint. 

And with that truth may go this bit of dialogue: 

The Emperor: “God cannot let my Germany 
be utterly destroyed.” 

Culture: “If God is with the Allies, Germany 
will not be destroyed.” 

The apparition called Culture in Barrie’s skit is 
like a chorus, representing what the author sees. It 
is this chorus who says to the Emperor: 

France, Russia, Britain, these are great op- 
ponents, but it is not they will bring the pillars of 
Germany down. Beware of Belgium! 

Belgium indeed, stirring the conscience of the 
world, is the force which will give the victory in the 
end; but when that victory is won, there must be 
brought forward those other truths—that jealousy, 
the root of all evil, has been the sin not of one nation 
but of all, and that settlement must be based on the 
nearest approach to equity that willing brains and 
open hearts can reach. 


The Art of Boasting. 


i gpa differ, in boasting as in all other arts. 
The Japanese generals, as far as we remember, 
did not boast at all of their heroism or victories in 
the war with Russia. Dewey’s report of the victory 
in Manila Bay was in the best modern style. Samp- 
son’s report of his succers was about as bad as it 
could be. “We have mt the enemy and they are 
ours” would seem theatric2l to present taste. If we 
are going to indulge in thrasonical military boasting 
at all it would be hard to surpass in form the state- 
ment of the Spartan king, “The Spartans ask not how 
numerous are the enemy, but where they are.” We 
have never been particularly fond of the famous 
saying of Caesar, thus translated by Shakespeare: 


He saw me and yielded; 
That I may truly say with the hooked-nose fel- 
low of Rome 
I came, saw and overcame. 


Marshal Turenne’s dispatch has a pleasantness 
about it: it cannot be called boasting. “The enemy 
came, was beaten. I am tired. Good night.” 

The Kaiser, in an order to his soldiers, says: 

“Thanks to the valor of my heroes, France has 
been severely punished. Belgium, which interfered 
with our attack, has been added to the glorious 
provinces of Germany. For your country! 
For glory! Forward, my dear, my faithful friends!” 
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General Joffre, about the same time, said to his 
soldiers simply that they must know how to die. 
The United States had its Fourth of July period, but 
to recent American taste simplicity is more eloquent 
than inflated style. 


Treitschke for Americans 


ELECTIONS from the famous German historian 
have just been published for average American 
readers, “Treitschke, His Doctrine and His Life,” by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, and “Treitschke, Selections 
from Lectures on Politics,’ by the Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. The volumes will fill the desire of many 
to taste the author now so much in the world’s mind. 
They do not give his scope or power but do hint his 
point of view. First consider women: 


History wears thoroughly masculine features; it 
is not for sentimental natures or for women. 

Of women one can say in general, that in a 
normal way they only acquire comprehension of 
law and state through their husbands. 

Experiments have been made in Canada recently 
with female suffrage, which can only be character- 
ized as flippancy. 


Now take his view of war: 


The evolution of an international court of 
arbitration as a permanent institution is incom- 
patible with the nature of the state. To the end 
of history arms will maintain their rights; and 
in that very point lies the sacredness of war. 

It is precisely political idealism that demands 
wars, while materialism condemns them. 

We have learned to know the moral majesty of 
war in the very thing that appears brutal and in- 
human to superficial observers. 


Consider democratic government: 


In a democratic community the duel is the last 
protest that can be made against a complete sub- 
version of social manners and customs. 

I consider universal’ suffrage in Germany a 
crude and frivolous experiment. We are yet a 
cultured people and under no obligation to submit 
to the predominant lack of sense. 

We Germans insist too proudly on the limitless 
right of the individual, for us to be able to dis- 
cover freedom in universal suffrage. 


How would you expect such a mind to view the 
United States? He thought liberalism was gaining 
in Berlin, and was willing to help in the fight 
against it: 


Our capital is not to become a second New York, 
those who can do something to prevent this mis- 
fortune must not hold back without good reason. 
North American state methods owe lit- 
tle, or nothing, to the beautiful humanity of Ger- 
man-Hellenic classicism. 

The yoke of public opinion presses heavier than 
elsewhere in the freest great states of modern 
times, England and the United States. 

Many who, weary of Europe, went to America, 
have come back, weary of America, because they 
could not breathe the exhausted air of the land of 
the Almighty Dollar. (By the way, The Dollar 
Princess, the popular comic opera of a few years 
ago, was a German production.) 

There can be no question at all but that human 
civilization suffers every time a German is turned 
into a Yankee. 


When you have read these two volumes you don’t 
know Treitschke, but you have a guess at the moral 
direction of his enormous influence. 





A Moderate Demand 


6° much talk about God’s part in this present war 

has been spread about that it seems fitting to 
recall the prayer of the Prussian general under Fred- 
erick the Great who is reported to have prayed: “O 
God, assist our side: or at least avoid assisting the 
enemy, and leave the rest to me!” That the deity 
must be doing His best on its side every nation 
assumes, and the only difference is in naivete. Lin- 
coln is the only great leader we recall, who, in the 
midst of war, smilingly pointed out that the enemy 
also was certain of the Lord’s assistance. 


Life in Kansas 


E. KELLY, publisher of the Toronto, Kas., 

* Republican, recently offered his paper free 

for one year to any family that observes the old 

fashioned custom of daily prayer service in the home. 

Only ministers’ families were barred from partici- 
pation in this offer. 

Toronto is a town of 1,000 persons and is located 
in a populous rural section, yet only one family 
showed up with a claim to adherence to daily prayer 
service. Mr. Kelly is much discouraged at the re- 
sult. He says prayer service was a daily feature 
of the home when he was a boy and that every other 
family in his neighborhood rigidly observed it. 

This aspect of Kansas life contains problems too 
deep for us to discuss, but certain other developments 
are within our humble scope. 

A woman died the other day in Chanute. The 
daily press carried no mention of her death. Beyond 
the little circle of her acquaintances she was unknown 
and will so remain. 

For years this woman struggled with poverty 
that her sons and her daughter might have a start 
in life. She sewed, cleaned houses and did family 
washings to earn money to keep them in school. She 
denied herself all luxury that they might have the 
benefit of every opportunity. Her children are grown 
up now. They are honest, capable, sober, able to do 
their share of the world’s work. 

Who shall say that on the books of St. Peter this 
woman has not a higher mark than most of the 
heralded heroes of the world? 

And material things of the right sort look good in 
Kansas also. Last summer she harvested a wheat 
crop valued at $151,583,032, according to the final 
estimate of the state’s agriculture board. Figures 
on file in the office of the secretary of state, who 
issues the automobile licenses, show that over ten 
thousand motor cars have been purchased in Kansas 
since last July 1 and that most of these cars are 
owned by farmers. The figures also show a large in- 
crease in the number of pianos and victrolas in farm 
homes. 

Time was, and it was not so long ago, when it was 
generally assumed that the possession of interesting 
comforts was for city folk only. 

The total crop value in the state during the season 
of 1914, was 280 million dollars. 

There are 177,841 farms in Kansas, which makes 
the average return from each farm for the year about 
$1,500. It is not likely that as high an average re- 
turn can be shown by all the drygoods or grocery 
stores of Kansas. ; 

Go to the soil, young man. There lies the future. 
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OMEN, not men, are 
the financial prop 
of the patent medi- 

cine swindle. By nature 
more credulous and fear- 
ful, and brought into inti- 

‘CeSTALY s mate contact with ailment 

; aa and suffering by their 

NSTRUAL: . Py. 
< physical organization, they 
lend themselves with pa- 
thetic eagerness to the 
fraudulent schemes of the 
health poisoners. “Female 
weakness” are magic words 
that rarely fail to tap a 
golden stream, and it is 
among those who prey on 
the terrors of the mother 
of the Federal Food and sex that the great fortunes 
ne eet are found. 

The “cadet,” quite properly, is held in loathing. In 
most statute books it is written down as a crime to live 
on the wages of a woman’s shame. Yet wherein does 
the “cadet” differ materially from the patent medicine 
frauds who live on the wages of a woman’s fears? Both 
sources of revenue are equally parasitic. Scientific 
analysis has failed to reveal a single so-called “woman’s 
remedy” that, in its essence, is not a cheat, working in- 
evitably to the hurt of the victim. While the “cadet” 
is put in prison, the “female weakness” panderer, after 
winning riches, mounts to high place in civic and re- 
ligious organizations, and becomes a pillar of society. 

The two principal “suffering women” businesses in 
the country today are Wine of Cardui and Viavi. A 
consideration of these remedies, of their promoters and 
of their methods, may be set down in fairness as an 
illuminative exposition of this branch of the patent 
medicine industry. 

The 1914 advertisements of the Wine of Cardui are 
particularly recommended to those sceptics who feel 
that the age of miracles has passed. The “remedy” is 
urged specifically for all of those intimate ailments to 
which women are susceptible at various stages of life, 
discussing these ailments with unctious indecency and 
an utter lack of reserve. The advertising contains also 
leering appeals to young girls about to enter woman- 
hood, to brides, to expectant mothers, and to older 
women experiencing physiological changes. 

It is into this dream of health and happiness for 
women that the reports of analytical chemists break 
with an awful shock. Wine of Cardui, under laboratory 
tests, stands revealed as essentially twenty per 
cent alcohol, other drugs present being in quantity in- 
sufficient to give any medicinal effect. Here is the report 
of the chemists of the American Medical Association: 


The name Wine of Cardui would indicate that 
the preparation was made from blessed carduus 
(Cnicus benedictus) a plant variously known as 
blessed, cursed, spotted or bitter thistle. Wine of 
Cardui is a dark brownish liquid having a neutral 
reaction, a peculiar, valerian-like odor and a bitter, 
mawkish taste. The odor was not wine-like in any 
particular. The preparation is claimed to be purely 
vegetable and the presence of 20 per cent of alcohol 
is declared. Potassium bitartrate (cream of tartar) 
was absent, thus indicating the absence of wine from 
grapes. Alcohol was determined and 20.36 per cent 
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of absolute alcohol by 
volume was found. The 
volatile matter amounted 
to about 97 per cent. 
The non-volatile residue 
appeared to consist of 
vegetable extractives. 
This had a bitter taste 
and gave very faint re- 
actions for alkaloids. The 
quantity of alkaloid was 
too small to possess any 
appreciable medicinal ef- 
fect, whatever its potency 
might be. Small quan- 
tities of a nitrate were 
present. Potassium ni- 
trate is a constituent of 
a considerable number of 
plants, among which is 
blessed thistle. It is 
probable that Wine of 
Cardui is a weak, hydro-alcoholic extract of blessed 
thistle, containing a trace of valerian. Blessed thistle 
has been employed to some extent in domestic medi- 
cine as a simple bitter, but little attention is given to 
it by discriminating writers in materia medica. It 
seems probable that whatever medicinal effect Wine 
of Cardui may possess, is due principally to its alco- 
hol content. 
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The same label after 
the law required elimina- 
tion of lies, and a state- 
ment of contents. 


By way of good measure, here is a paragraph from 
a report on Wine of Cardui submitted by Dr. Henry 
Leffman of the Department of Chemistry, Women’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania: 


Considering ali these points I am of the opinion 
that Wine of Cardui is a dangerous preparation as 
now manufactured and sold. Its accurate title may 
mislead persons into the belief that it is a preparation 
of real wine; its high percentage of alcohol may 
easily establish the alcohol habit without the con- 
sciousness of user until the condition has developed. 
Its nauseous taste and odor are not sufficient to pre- 
vent the development of a liking for it. The ease 
with which the tobacco and opium habits are estab- 
lished, although both are very nauseous drugs, show 
that under pressure of strong impulse a “Wine of 
Cardui” habit may be established. 


For seven or eight years the American Medical Asso- 
ciation has maintained a Council of Pharmacy and 
Chemistry for the purpose of giving people the truth 
about various “remedies,” including the higher class 
and more cunning frauds that masquerade under 
the class of “ethical proprietaries”. Its exposures 
of Wine of Cardui came in the course of routine, not at 
all as a specific attack, and some of the results of this 
exposure lift an otherwise sordid incident to the upper 
levels of public education. 

The chief owner of the Chattanooga Medicine Com- 
pany, maker of Wine of Cardui, is John A. Patten. Mr. 
Patten is one of the richest and most influential citizens 
of Chattanooga. Even more, he is probably the most 
influential layman in the Methodist Episcopal church, 
being chairman of the Book Committee, which has 
general supervision of the publishing financial interests 
of the church, also power to fix the salaries of bishops, 
church publication editors and publishing agents, and to 
remove from office the editor of any of the official pub- 
lications. In addition he is one of the managers of the 
Board of Education, a member of the Commission on 
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Federation, of the Executive Committee of the Lay- 
men’s associations and of the Methodist Men’s Con- 
vention. These positions of honor and trust are still 
held by him, although the exposure of Wine of Cardui 
as a fake did bring about the following thought of 
resignation: 


His (Mr. Patten’s) first thought was to tender his 
resignation and this he prepared, but five represen- 
tative members of the (Book) Committee, who 
heard of his purpose, insisted that he should not 
resign, stating that they had always known what his 
business was, and they would not consent to his with- 
drawal in the face of such plainly malicious charges. 


Mr. Patten is a member of the First Methodist 
church of Chattanooga. His pastor was the Rev. C. H. 
Myers. When it became public property that Wine of 
Cardui was essentially alcohol with little, if any, medici- 
nal value, Mr. Myers asked that Mr. Patten turn over the 
teaching of the Bible class 
to some one else. Also, in 
nominating his stewards, he 
eliminated ten men who 
were known to be Mr. Pat- 
ten’s “friends”. 

In repudiation of this de- 
cisive action, the Quarterly 
Conference of the First 
Methodist church conducted 
an investigation and decided 
that Mr. Patten was not 
“morally culpable,” after 
which the HolstonConference, 
meeting at Cleveland, Tenn., 
“accepted” the exoneration 
as Official. The Conference 
likewise removed Mr. Myers 
from his pastorate and gave 
him a smaller place in a 
smaller city, which, by the 
way, he refused to accept. 

It must not be imagined that these actions were taken 
without bitter protest. The Rev. G. T. Byrd, voicing 
the anger of an insurgent group, declared publicly that 
the church was not “dependent for its life and growth on 
the use of tainted money—money which comes from 
a product which government analysis shows to be 20 
per cent alcohol” and that although “the church has 
stood four-square on the 


confidential.” 





Mrs. Harriet M. Richards, which is the name under which 
the Woman’s Mutual Benefit Co., Joilet, Ill., advertises, 
has told her victims “your letter will be treated strictly 
The cut shows two bundles of Harriet 
Richards’ letters which have been rented at $5 a thousand 


Furthermore, no official publication of the Methodist 
Episcopal church accepts the advertisements of Wine 
of Cardui. If Mr. Patten’s money is “clean” and not 
derived from a vicious fraud on sickly women, what is 
the matter with his advertising? 

The Patten defense against the “booze” accusation is 
that Cardui, taken in larger doses than indicated, acts 
as an emetic. Chemical analysis, however, has failed 
to develop any emetic principle, but to test the thing 
thoroughly, innocent systems have been offered on the 
altar of experiment. The dose, according to the label, 
is one tablespoonful. Three men each took five table- 
spoonfuls from which the alcohol has been evaporated, 
leaving the alleged emetic principle alone in its glory. 
Not the slightest nausea was experienced. Three other 
persons took five times the normal dose, alcohol and all, 
and the only effect was a very definite “highball” skit- 
tishness. 

So much for Wine of Cardui, and now for Viavi, that 
other heaven sent boon to 
ailing women. Compared 
with the richly passionate 
claims of Viavi, those of 
Cardui are cold and pale. 
Viavi is not concerned with 
the health of women alone, 
but puts an almost Oriental 
emphasis upon the sensuous. 

A woman with a low 
estimate of the value 
of her sex . . will 
not understand what 
her physical perfection 
means, nor how closely 
marital happiness de- 
pends upon it. 
Everything connected 
with it (Viavi) tends 
to bring women into a 
closer relationship with 
Nature and Nature’s 


God. 

Viavi keeps away from the newspapers except when a 
little advertising is necessary for the proper moulding 
of public opinion. It reaches the people through the 
“Health Book for Mothers and Daughters”, also a 
ponderous volume entitled “Viavi Hygiene”, and by 
means of a very costly and far-reaching “lecture 
bureau”. These agencies, although classic as to Eng- 
lish, are as bold and sweep- 








liquor traffic,” the mouths 
of members are now “half- 
stopped while our consciences 
cry out against alcohol which 
stalks abroad under another 
name.” 

When the Methodist min- 
isters met in Chicago a few 
months ago, a resolution was 
offered requesting John A. 
Patten to resign his position 
as chairman of the Book 
Committee. The Rev. Dr. 
John Thompson, district 
superintendent of the Chi- 
cago Western district, pre- 


: The Lectures are Free 
vented action, however, stat- 





You are invifed to attend an 


ILLUSTRATED fFALK 


SCIENCE OF TRUE LIVING" 
to be given by 
MRS S A BAYARD 
W’ednessday. October Ist, at | P M 


Siem Avenue Congregational Church 
Beemer and West GB Sireet 


Under the auspites of the Educational Department of 
The Northern Ohio Viavi Co 


ing in their claims as the 
vulgarest “cure-all” on the 
market 
en 
HERE is no female ill 
for which it is not a 
sovereign panacea, and, 
best of all, “a distinctive 
feature of the Viavi treat- 
ment is the permanency of 
the cure”. 

Simplicity, however, is 
the keynote of this miracle 
working discovery. The 
$62.50 course—the top fig- 
ure—is called “Double 
Strength Viavi Capsules 


at the 








ing that nothing should be 
done until Patten’s libel suit 
against the Journal of the 
American Medical Associa- 
tion had come to trial. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that the legal 
representative chosen by Mr. Patten was Warwick M. 
Hough, for years general counsel of the Wholesale 
Liquor Dealers’ Association of America, and the lawyer 
most prominently identified with the defense of alcoholic 
nostrums condemned by the government. 


the game of quackery 


How the Viavi fraud is worked. This card was sent to the 
members of the church and others. 
and unsophisticated pastors have been used as pawns in 


and Cerate”. The capsule is 
for internal secretion, and 
the cerate is for vigorous 
application to the back and 
abdomen, the idea being 
that in both instances the system will absorb the “great 
Viavi,” thereby sending health, strength and vitality to 
the weak and diseased parts. In addition to the cap- 
sules and cerate, the “Viavi Treatment” also includes 
such things as “Viavi Liquid”, “Viavi Tablettes”, “Viavi 
Tonic”, “Viavi Laxative”, etc. 


Well-meaning women 
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Viavi itself is simple. The capsules, subjected to 
analysis, were reported on as follows: “So far as we are 
able to determine, they contain nothing but the extract 
of hydrastis and cocoa butter”. 

The Viavi business was started about twenty years 
ago by two brothers named Law. Today they are 
among the wealthiest men in San Francisco, owning the 
Fairmount hotel among other properties, and playing an 
important part in the financial life of the city. One of 
the brothers is a high official of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, giving generously to that worthy 
institution of the money wrung from the sale of hydras- 
tis and cocoa butter to sick and suffering women. 

Unless the books of these companies were seized there 
is no exact method of computing the profits. Most 
certainly they are huge. In a government investigation 
of Mrs. Cora B. Miller, a notorious fraud located in 
Kokomo, Indiana, it was found that her minimum re- 
ceipts annually were over $100,000. Yet she was a com- 
paratively small concern. This business, of course, was 
run by a man, and the government analysis of her treat- 
ment showed it to consist of boric acid, tannin, cocoa 
butter and a trace of carbolic acid, yet the advertise- 
ments declared it to be a “speedy and permanent cure” 
for everything from housemaid’s knee to cancer. Each 
box sold for $1.00, although the actual cost was proved 
to be less than 6 cents. After the fraud order was issued 
against Mrs. Cora B. Miller, the name was changed to 
the Miller Medicine company. 

Fort Wayne, Indiana, is quite a headquarters for 
philanthropists whose one desire in life is to make 
“suffering women” strong and happy. The Woman’s 
Health Institute of that city also operates the Atlanta 
Remedy company, with Dr. Lily Norrell as “medical 
director”, and the Woman’s Remedy company of San 
Francisco with Dr. Grace Thompson as “medical 
director”. 

The Woman’s Health Institute was originally “Dr. 
Bertha C. Day”, whose “vast experience as a physician” 
enabled her to diagnose female troubles by mail. It was 
shown that at the time of making these claims, Dr. Day 
had been out of a homeopathic college only a year, and 
that her “treatment” was absolutely worthless. As a 
consequence of various exposures, Good Old Doctor 


The Mood 


Day gave way to a Dr. Julia D. Godfrey, but the liter- 
ature, supposed to have been written by Dr. Day after 
years of research still keeps coming out with no other 
change than the substitution of Dr. Godfrey’s name. 

Mrs. Harriet M. Richards, of Joliet, Ill., the stool 
pigeon for the Woman’s Mutual Benefit company, ad- 
vertises to send every “sister woman” a fifty cent box 
of Balm of Figs Compound which will not cost a cent. 
Under examination this stuff is found to be a mixture 
of borax, alum and linseed oil. If the “sucker bites”, 
Mrs. Richards then dispatches a box of Balm of Figs 
suppositories for which a charge of $2 is asked. 

Turning to nostrums, the Chicester Chemical com- 
pany of Philadelphia has reaped many thousands from 
what used to be known as Chicester’s English Penny- 
royal Pills, bought by women of various sorts for its 
supposedly abortifacient properties. The passage of the 
Food and Drugs act in 1906 brought about a quick 
change in the name to Chicester Diamond Brand Pills, 
for there was no pennyroyal in them at all, the chief 
medical constituents of the things are aloes and cop- 
peras, tests for the presence of reputed abortifacients 
resulting negatively. The pills retail at $2 a box, or 
ten cents a pill, although pills practically identical may 
be bought from manufacturers of pharmaceuticals for 
22 cents per hundred. 

Dr. J. H. Dye’s Medical Institute of Buffalo, N. Y., 
preys particularly on the fears of “women who dread 
motherhood”, his nostrum being “Mitchella Compound”. 
This, expectant mothers are assured, “speedily cures 
all derangements and irregularities, congestion, inflam- 
mation, ulceration and displacement”, etc. Dr. William 
Baker Day, of the University of Illinois, reports the 
composition of Mitchella Compound to be squaw-vine, 
starwort, flowering dogwood and ladies’ slipper. The 
first three have long been discarded by the medical pro- 
fession as useless, and ladies’ slipper is little esteemed. 

It is a list that could be extended indefinitely. There 
is not an advertised “woman’s remedy” in the country 
today that possesses the ability to make good on its 
claims. Their business, in its essence, is a cruel ex- 
aggeration of female ailments until every woman 
imagines herself ill, and then the selling of nostrums 
that are poisonous when not actually worthless. 


of Kurope 


The Killing Spirit as Seen by an American Diplomat 


HE editor of this paper has received from a well- 

known diplomat a letter graphically describing the 

mood which now hangs like a pall over Europe. 
This man’s name cannot be revealed, but there is no 
one who has a better opportunity than he has to under- 
stand the awful drama as it is. His letter says: 

“Of course, I can’t tell anything definitely but all the 
belligerent Governments are screwing down the lid 
tighter and tighter every week about the passage of any 
of the citizens of enemy countries. More money is 
spent, more courage, more genius, more food is eaten, 
more efforts directed, simply to the killing of folks, 
than to all other industries put together. Science and 
art and agriculture and manufacture and transporta- 
tion, the care and bringing up of children, the manage- 
ment of the state, every industry is subordinated to this 
business of killing people. In fact nothing else goes 
on. Everything else stops because people want to kill 
other people. You can’t get out of this because the 
shipping folks want to know whether you are going 
over to help kill somebody or not. You have this at 
vour breakfast. People talk to you about it at lunch. 
There is nothing else in the afternoon papers. You 
call on your best friends, and they talk to you about 


killing people all the evening. You can’t meet anybody 
but they have lost a son or a brother or a father and 
they expect to lose all their other men, and their ex- 
pectations are generally realized. There is a row of 
dead men from the sea right across France—50 miles 
wide, 150 miles long; about 10 deep—so you see that 
this business is getting on pretty well. But still, all 
around London, young men are marching about getting 
ready to go over and be killed. They seem perfectly 
willing to do it provided they can kill three or four 
other young fellows before their time comes. There 
isn’t any other industry worth talking about on this 
side of the world. This little note is simply to re- 
mind you that there isn’t anything else much in order 
in this part of the world except killing people. That’s 
an organised business, and for a year or two we shall 
not indulge in anything else. They killed most of the 
men, you know, in Belgium, and that is the reason that 
the women and children are starving there. This star- 
vation business is a sort of supplementary enterprise 
to the main undertaking of killing people. For it comes 
to the same thing. If you miss some of them with bul- 
lets and then let them starve, you accomplish the same 
result without the loss of more lead.” 
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EW things are more disappointing 
in this world, from the spectacular 
point of view, than the first view 

ci a modern battle-field, when you see 
only the externals and have not grasped 
the forces that produce them. I have 
seen battles in Mexico and skirmishes in 
the Balkans that had about them in their 
frank display of human passion some- 
thing of the old red blood feeling that 
we associate with the word war. But 
the battle fought with modern methods 
is as cold and bloodless—aiways until 
you pierce below the surface—as the 
face of the old Moltke himself who was 
its father. There are of course bayonet 
and cavalry charges—more of them, in 
fact, than believers in the efficacy of long 
range weapons of precision would have 
once believed—but so far as my experi- 
ence goes, even they are disappointing— 
az a spectacle. You will see for instance 
a line of little men in blue-grey uniforms 
appear out of a wood, hesitantly. From 
somewhere out of the earth before them 
rises a line of men in khaki or red and 
blue and runs towards them. Rifles go 
off meanwhile, but you scarcely notice 
them; there is a curious hushed sugges- 
tion over them all, seen from a little dis- 
tance. The two lines meet and mingle 
irregularly, rather after the manner of a 
football scrum and they sway all to- 
gether towards the wood and disappear. 
Perhaps the men in khaki come back 
afterwards and perhaps their bayonets 
are red and dripping—but that you do 
not see. Very much less exciting than a 
football scrum indeed—unless of course 
you happen to take part in it. 

We are often told that war has be- 
come a business—with the aim and end 
common to all businesses—to get re- 
sults; it is difficult to realize until you 
see for yourself how faithfully the simile 





holds. You see the results, that is to 
say—as you see a balance-sheet—most of 
the causes are hidden from you and the 
whole is an amazing suggestion of smooth 
working. I cannot speak for others, 
who, to judge by their accounts, have 
been and are impressed by the horrid 
turmoil and disorder. Perhaps I was 
unduly favoured, but in seven weeks there 
were but two occasions when I saw any- 
thing that suggested to me that those 
in charge were not perfectly masters of 
the position—and both were not in the 
battlefield at all, but miles behind it. 
And at a set off, I once saw twenty thou- 
sand troops or thereabouts, packed into 
London motor-buses and transferred to 
a new position fourteen miles off, in 
something over three hours—and if you 
think of the time that would be taken 
and the turmoil that would attend a 
crowd of fifty thousand people getting 
into motor-buses at Washington Square 
or Piccadilly Circus you can imagine 
what that meant. “Ali commissions ex- 
ecuted with neatness and dispatch” might 
very well be the motto of the generals 
on both sides; the keenest intellects of 
half the world have been at work for 
half-a-century of simplifying the de- 
tails—and the result—well, the result as 
I say is singularly disappointing, as a 
spectacle, especially if you think of it in 
terms of mail-clad chivalry. 


T° begin at the beginning. We have 

heard a great deal of the horrors of 
invasion—and very horrible they are—in 
places. But they are extraordinarily 
local in their effect. You may pass 
through a town that looks as though the 
legions of all Hell has been at work 
in it—Criel for instance, or Senlis 
—in Belgium, Hell would find its 
best efforts outdone—and three minutes 








later, emerging into the open country, 
you might scarcely know the country 
was at war. The stubble-fields lie stark 
and bare—just as they always did; the 
tall poplars that line the road rub their 
bare branches to the same tune that the 
wind taught them when they were sap- 
lings; a queer shandrydan passes you, 
drawn by a pale horse—no paler than of 
yore though—with a preposterous load 
of countryfolk, more fat and well-liking 
than the horse can approve, laughing 
and joking as though there were no 
such word as war in any human diction- 
ary. If you look for them you may find 
here and there mementoes of the scourge 
that has passed. There is one for in- 
stance in a field opposite the railroad 
track outside Nanteuil—a little newly 
laid-out cemetery, flaunting, of all in- 
appropriate symbols, the Christian cross ; 
it might very well have followed an 
epidemic of measles. Along the broad 
straight road you may pass, at long 
intervals, some castaway vehicle, painted 
a dull suggestive grey; you may hear 
curious grumblings on the horizon; that 
horizon may be curiously misty; some- 
time, if you do not happen to be think- 
ing of something else, you may catch 
quaint suggestions of Prince-of-Wales 
plumes of grey smoke above a hill-top. 
But you will see little of the horrors of 
war—unless you are very unlucky. 

I may rank among the unlucky—in 
that, away from an actual battle, I saw 
—and felt—one incident which affected 
me very unpleasantly—so that I am 
never likely to forget it in this world. 
It scarcely belongs to the present story, 
because it has to do with the scene of 
the fighting after Mons, at the very be- 
ginning of the war, when the Anglo- 
French were falling back before the Ger- 
man hosts. Some weeks thereafter I 
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visited the battlefield—I was trying to 
glean news of a friend who was reported 
to have been killed there but who was 
actually I am glad to say only wounded 
and taken prisoner. (He is now con- 
fined at Torgau and when I last heard 
from him was asking that the “Racing 
Calendar” might be sent to him, whence 
I judge that he is finding time heavy on 
his hands.) I was there under guidance 
and in such circumstance as would cer- 
tainly have resulted in my being shot— 
and quite rightly—as a spy, had the 
German sentry on duty at the angle of 
the field in which I 
crouched for sixty 
mortal minutes 
happened to hear 
my desperate ef- 
forts to stifle a 
sneeze. Fortunate- 
ly for me he did 
not and later—just 
at dawn—we ad- 
ventured into an- 
other field—one in 
which as I learned 
the Argyll and 
Sutherland High- 
landers were very 
badly cut up dur- 
ing the retreat. 
Alongside the ditch 
which divided it— 
there was no hedge 
—was a long pent- 
house - roof -shaped 
erection, like the shelters English farm- 
ers build over their mangled-wurzels 
during the winter. I should not have 
noticed it—taking it, as one does most 
things modern-military, for a sheer de- 
tail, an agricultural expedient probably 


—had not something 
caught my sleeve in 
passing. I looked 


round; I will not say 
that I did not tremble, 
for German sentries are 
quick on the trigger. 
But it was worse than 
a German sentry. It 
was a hand, stretched, 
with the fingers wide 
apart, as though des- 
perately striving to 
catch at my arm, from 
the very end of the row. 
It was not exactly a 
skeleton hand—(I wish 
it had been)—but it 
would be a_ skeleton 
hand in a day or two. 
I do not blame the un- 
dertakers— four thou- 


—or was—the easiest way, most would- 
be frontiersmen, war-correspondents 
and the like chose. to go via Crépy. 
Arriving there they were at once marked 
down by the Intelligence Department, 
the moment they left the train and were 
subsequently arrested or sent back as 
circumstances might dictate. If they 


were newspaper men they were usually 
arrested. I and two others spent a very 
happy three days at Villers-Cotteret— 
a quaint little town about half way to 
Soissons—what time the British and the 
French authorities debated whether we 





Day’s end. Germans cooking the evening meal in a small French town. 


ought to be shot or hanged or merely 
both. As it was they released us on 
parole, gave us a charming time and 
sent up back to Paris. All of which was 
very pleasant—but it was not business 
from our point of view. 











sand of them have been 
needed so far, I have 
been told, or were in 
the days before they 
gave up attempts at burial and quick- 
lime and took refuge in bonfires—but 
someone had evidently been careless. 
The best way to get to—or towards 
Soissons—which is the central point of 
the Siege of the Aisne—it were a mis- 
use of terms to call it a battle—is, since 
the retreat of the invaders, to take the 
train from the Gare du Nord in Paris 
to a little town called Crépy-en-Valois, 
which is as far as civilian traffic is 
booked. From there you may—if you 
are amazingly lucky, find a conveyance. 
If not you may walk a matter of 
fifteen miles or so. Because it is 


England’s King reviews Belgian troops at Furness. From left to right: 
An Indian Maharajah, Sir Pertab Singh, the Prince of Wales, King 
Albert of Belgium, King George. 


When the same or a similar fate had 
befallen a round dozen of correspondents, 
I and another man set our heads to- 
gether and decided that the most profit- 
able manner of approaching the front 
were probably to go out by the back 
door. We set out westward accordingly, 
by way of Saint Germain-en-Laye and 
described a big half-circle around Paris 
—approaching Soissons by way of Chan- 
tilly, Criel and Senlis. I need not go 
into the details of our Hegira—I was 
better provided with credentials than 
was my companion, who was accordingly 
“bagged” at Chantilly, but they were 


few and unexciting. Part of the way ] 
travelled in company with an Englisk 
jockey, a delightfully imperturbable boy 
from a big racing-stable at Chantilly, 
He was taking two thoroughbreds to the 
front for the use of his master, one of 
the Rothschild family, who was a captain 
in the French cavalry, and was undecided 
whether he would not “take a whack at 
them himself” after he had done his 
duty. He was not however happy, ex- 
cept when he recalled the manner in 
which the “string” at his training-stables 
had been spirited away under the very 
nose of the Ger- 
man officers, at the 
time Chantilly was 
held by the enemy, 
The Baron, his em- 
ployer, was a shock- 
ing bad horseman, 
he confided to me, 
and it was little 
less than a crime to 
confide two such 
animals as_ those 
under his charge to 
a man who knew so 
little how to take 
care of them. 

You first realize 
that you are actual- 
ly approaching the 
battlefield by the 
appalling state of 
the roads. The 
average French 
country road is very good—about 
four centuries ahead of its American 
representative. Not infrequently it is 
“pavé”, which is to say that its centre is 
paved with cobblestones with a broad 
strip of “dirt” road on either side. As 
you approach the front 
—or the rear—the 
“dirt” boundaries dis- 
appear into a density of 
liquid mud. There are 
deep ruts in the fields 
on either side also, but 
the stubble hides them 
from you with other 
things which you are 
not anxious to see. You 
cannot escape the dead 
horses though—espec- 
ially when they have 
been dead for a week— 
for nobody troubles to 
bury them—though they 
have worked and suf- 
fered as faithfully as 
their masters. 

A little further along 
you will come to the 
automobiles. There are 
thousands upon thou- 
sands of them; some- 
body has said that this 
is an automobile war, which would 
be true enough were it not that 
the automobile is in its essence 
noisy and fussy, which the present war 
is not. There are omnibuses—especially 
omnibuses—and manufacturers’ delivery 
vans and limousines and great military 
fourgons and more omnibuses—omni- 
buses from London and Paris and Glas- 
gow and Bordeaux—and they are all 
ranged four deep along the side of the 
roadway, so as to leave a clear space 
for traffic in between. Unless you wish 
to be stopped and are very well pro- 
vided with very clearly written reasons 
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why you should be allowed to pass you 
will give those neatly parked automo- 
biles a wide berth and efface yourself, as 
I did, to some secluded spot in mid- 
field as quickly as possible. In my case 
I had a rendezvous—with a very amiable 
French corporal of infantry, who in 
private life was a master-tailor of Or- 
leans, with whom I was very well 
acquainted, who sympathized with all 
my desires and, for reasons, was ready 
and anxious to help me realize them. 
He was waiting for me at the appointed 
rendezvous, with a kepi that was 
absurdly small, some rusty red trousers 
that were so absurdly wide that I really 
needed safety pins to keep them in place 
and a blue overcoat, its tails neatly but- 
toned back after the manner popular 
with the Hessians in the days of George 
III. I gave him cigarettes and he gave 
me wine — he had 
two bottles of Medoc 
tucked away in his coat- 
tails and no human be- 
ing could have guessed 
at them and we waited 
until it was dusk and 
then we started out for 
the front. 

There are many bet- 
ter and less expensive 
ways of going to the 
front as I proved for 
myself afterwards—en- 
listing is one of them 
and excellent—and_ if 
anything had gone 
wrong I suppose I 
should be in prison now 
—I do not think they 
would have shot me— 
along with a corporal 
and three privates—-for 
all I know a captain 
might have been impli- 
cated as well—of the. 
French line. Fortunate- 
ly for us nothing did go 
wrong and, within an 
hour, behold me actu- 
ally as M. Piou-piou in 
the trenches. I slept 
there very comfortably 
one night—very much 
better than I had slept 
overnight in Paris and 
I stayed there the whole 
of the next day. 

From where we loung- 
ed we looked across a 
small valley, sloping 
gently on our side, more precipitously on 
the other. It was amazingly quiet—by 
contrast to the dull ringing clamour that 
filtered across the hill-tops. Not only 
was there no sign of human or animal 
life, the very birds were silent to a beak; 
the light breeze swishing among the 
branches made quite a formidable noise 
by comparison. To our right our side 
valley widened out as it entered another 
wider and deeper, of which we could just 
see what looked like a sheer rock-preci- 
pice on the further side. Just round the 
corner, I was told and should have known 
from the evidence of my ears, a fierce 
struggle was being waged for the pos- 
ession of a bridge, with its full accom- 
paniment of bayonet advances, cavalry 
charges and artillery duels. But in some 


curious way the sound, deflected round 
the hill-corner, reached us by a ricochet, 
so that all the sounds were blended into 
an enormous growling, with only occas- 


‘Jonally a terrific series of postman’s 


knocks and, in some curious way, it only 
served to emphasize our own uncanny 
stillness. 

I was beginning to feel that I might as 
well have stopped in Paris, except for 
“local colour” when, by sheer good for- 
tune, we were vouchsafed what was to 
prove the incident of the day. It had 
seemed to me for some time, between 
mouthfuls of chocolate, that the growling 
was growing nearer, when suddenly a 
general exclamation from around me 
made me look upwards. High overhead, 
coming from above the hill behind us, 
two aeroplanes swung into sight, 
crossing the valley diagonally towards 





British soldier writing home from his bombproof, in the “war of the 
dug-outs” 


the right. They were monoplanes—Bler- 
iots one of the men told me—and they 
struck me as moving very slowly. As soon 
as they appeared the sputtering of rifle 
fire began from the woods below and op- 
posite to us and from somewhere that I 
could not locate came the hammering of 
bigger guns. Behind us, equally invisible, 
other heavy guns replied; you could see 
great plumes of smoke flash up suddenly 
among the trees and hear the moaning 
of shells in the air above. It seemed as 
though the coming of the Bleriots had 
charmed our sleeping valley into active 
life. 

But it was only for a very brief in- 
terval. Perhaps half a dozen Catharine 
wheels leaped about the air near—but 
not very near—the monoplanes. I was 


conscious of a subdued spattering some- 
where in the middle distance, which my 
neighbour insisted—I did not and do not 
believe it—was the falling of shrapnel 
bullets. Then with an easily imagined 
contemptuous grace the Bleriots swept 
eastward and our valley relapsed into 
silence. 

We followed them with our eyes, as 
you may imagine and thus took part— 
though we were too far away to know it 
—in an excellent illustration of the true 
purpose of the aeroplane in modern war- 
fare. Somewhere in the rock-wall of the 
further valley the Prussians had sta- 
tioned, securely concealed, a park of 
their bugest howitzers. They were do- 
ing more than their fair share of dam- 
age; the Allied artillery could find no 
certain knowledge of their whereabouts; 
the monoplanes were flung forward to 
locate them—and did. 
We could see them,when 
they came somewhere 
above the _ rock-wall 
shoot suddenly up into 
midair, as it seemed to 
us, then swing languidly 
round and strike away 
southwestwardly. Act- 
ually the howitzers were 
securely tucked away at 
the bottom of a deep 
quarry, its only opening 
directly overhead, so 
that it was impossible 
to locate them even 
from the acutest angle. 
Without a doubt the 
event had been provided 
for years ahead for 
when, later, the quarry 
was taken, concrete 
foundations were dis- 
covered that had await- 
ed their heavy burden 
long enough for them to 
harden into stone. Their 
range-finding was done, 
so to speak, by tele- 
phone; at least they 
were laid accurately 
without the necessity 
for the master gunner 
to have any visualized 
idea of what he was fir- 
ing at. But for the 
monoplanes they might 
have continued dealing 
out death until Domes- 
day, for all the harm 
the Allies could do 
to them. As it happened their crews 
were decimated, they themselves reduced 
to scrap-iron, long before sunset. 

A quiet sylvan valley that would pro- 
vide an ideal setting for an 18th Cen- 
tury pastoral; two graceful hawks soar- 
ing contemptuously overhead; all 
around, but securely hidden beneath a 
decent mask of autumn leaves, the cum- 
ulated destruction of twenty centuries of 
Christiandom—that is what I best re- 
member as crystallizing my first day in 
the trenches. That—and the flavour of 
chocolate—very good chocolate, if over 
sweet—and of Medoe, thin rather sour 
Medoe. They blend together—the choc- 
olate and the leaves, the wine and the 
intense, still, blue sunshine. It is scarcely 
my idea of war, somehow. 








Pen and Inklings 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


An Imperial Sneeze 


A Sniffle in one act 











CHARACTERS Chorus of Officers: 
The German Emperor .. . He hasn’t felt anything like so well 
Others not to be mentioned in the same cast. Since the Babes were bombarded with shot 
and shell. 
SCENE 
A luxurious dressing room adjoining the Emperor’s Emperor: 
Bedroom. Enough! Enough! Less cheering please 
With my nervous system it dis- , 
% TIME agrees. re 
This morning. The Emperor is discovered Alas! My joy 
e standing before a Cheval Glass. He is Is not without alloy. eG 
Ke dressed in what is known as “Athletic Looks at telegram sadly. ys 
Underwear”, with plain black socks, up- Oh wretched me! On this glori- Sac , 
, a held by Boston Garters. ous day eM oa 
TS haa When I should have been in the | 
‘ Emperor: It is not often that one sees thick of the fray 
An Emperor in B. V. D.’s. I lay in bed 
A knock is heard on the door. The With a cold in my head: 
Emperor throws a military cloak Hot water bottles, Quinine and 
} about himself, removes his mustache Squills 
‘] and plants it on his forehead, and Mustard Plasters, and Camphor 
A strikes the Napoleon attitude. Pills. 
Yt! ' And when they tell of this vic- 
NV Emperor: Herein! tory 
Zap. A high officer enters with a tele- They do not so much as mention 
\ gram. ME ! 
; i A wire? While peans of praise and plaud- 
/ | Officer: Yes, Sire, a wire! its pour 
' On the Lord—and the Fourteenth 
Emperor: Tears open envelope. Observes Army Corps! 
the officer is waiting. 
You may retire. Weeps. 


The Emperor presses a bell. 

Enter chorus of officers. 
Von Hindenberg has wired to say 
Our noble troops have won the day 
Captured a Russian Samovar 
And several tons of caviar 
Vodka a fabulous amount 
And Droskys more than we can count 
The greatest battle of the war, 
Won by the Fourteenth Army Corps 
All honor to the Lord- therefore; ~~ *~ 
Likewise the Fourteenth Army Corps. 


Enter chorus of Highborn Lady Nurses 
bearing clinical thermometers. 
First Nurse: 
Oh Sire we entreat! 
Second Nurse: 
This is most indiscreet! 
Third Nurse: 
A temperature we dread— 
Fourth Nurse: 
Oh please go back to bed— 
First Nurse: 
Please do as you are told, 





al 





Chorus of Officers: You have an awful cold. 
All honor to the Lord .therefore,- 
Not to speak of the Fourteenth Emperor: Furious. 
Army Corps. A cold! ! 
Emperor: Nurse: 
The Lord Be Praised! This cheering news I meant to say 
Will cure my cold and banish my blues. Broncho-Pneumonia. 
I haven’t felt anything like so well Emperor: 
Since my gallant Navy with shot and shell Mine was no common plebian ill, 
Bombarded the Scarborough Infant School ’Twas a Pneumo-Psycho-Bronchial chill 
And the Orphan Asylum at Hartlepool. According to my medical adviser 





Chorus of officers 


o— 
a 
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I caught it when I walked upon All together: 














the Yser. You MUST go back to bed! 
Nurse: They seize the Emperor and pull him, 
You walked! struggling, through the door leading to 
‘ the bedroom. 
Emperor: 
I should have said I tried— Emperor: 
You see it was high tide Nein! Nein! Unhand me wenches! 
And I was much annoyed My place is in the trenches. 
To find the bridge destroyed. Exeunt 
But never at a loss Enter High Officer. 
I tried to walk across. 
Angrily High Officer: Looks about him cautionsly. 
hot But by the Eternal One Tis an ill wind they say 
I swear it can’t be done That profits nobody, 
And never was _ And this Imperial sneeze 
Stops suddenly and makes as if about to sneeze. May bring us victories, 
Nurses regard him apprehensively. With him in bed there’ll be 
Some chance for strategy. 
Emperor sneezes. « If on the other hand 
First Nurse: 
Ach! Himmel! what a sneeze! Emperor: Heard off stage 
Second Nurse: What ho! My horse! 
" Oh Sire! Please! The Emperor enters 
.) Third Nurse: High Officer: Anziously 
Oh please! You go? 
Fourth Nurse: Emperor: Haughtily 
| Your cold’s gone to your head! Of course! 


CURTAIN. 
/ 
/ 
ie 
Po 
The Storm 
ees By RUTH WHEELER 


Winter winds blow chill and cold; 
Chiller, colder drives the snow; 

(Snow and sleet with howling bold,) 
Bold and fierce the storm clouds grow, 

Grow the dark’ning clouds o’er head; 
Over head the branches crack, 

Crack and boom with awful clash, 
Clash and roar till all is black, 

Black until with one wild rush, 
Rushes wild the storm cloud on— 


On and on it surges; ’till 


All at once ’tis white and still— 
White and still. 
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Such Stuff as Dreams 


SOME of the old stage superstitions die 

hard. There is that good old -one 
that the dream play is foredoomed to 
failure. Yet this has been disproved in- 
numerable times. There was that de- 
lightful second act in Eleanor Gates’s 
successful play The Poor Little Rich 
Girl, and only this season the device of 
the dream has been used in Edward Knob- 
lauch’s play, My Lady’s Dress, in Leo 
Dietrichstein’s adaptation of Molnar’s 
The Phantom Rival and in Beulah Marie 
Dix’s short play, Across the Border at 
the Princess Theatre. To be sure, in 
Mr. Knoblauch’s play, the dream was 
not so vital a part of the action as in 
The Poor Little Rich Girl. It served 
merely as a peg upon which to hang the 
different episodes in the making and put- 
ting together of the dress. But in none 
of these plays could the dream have been 
dispensed with altogether. As a proof 
that the old superstition still clings, how- 
ever, there is that note in the program 
of The Phantom Rival, “The audience is 
not supposed to see scenes 2 and 3 ex- 
cept as they appear to Mrs. Marshall’s 
mind.” 


Liquor for Ladies 


TWICE within a fortnight on the stage 

of the same New York theatre 
tippling heroines appeared. Julia Grieves 
ir What It Means to a Woman sipped 
cocktails at a morning tango lesson. 
In So Much for So Much, Mary Bren- 
nan, a typist, learned to drink at mid- 
night suppers with her wicked boss. 
From the social remoteness of the two 
heroines, the pervading influence of 
drink for women may be seen. Men on 
the stage and elsewhere acquire their 
thirst. Both of these heroines inherited 
their tendency from their fathers. As 
one of these plays was written by two 
women and the other by a man, the re- 
sponsibility seems to be definitely fixed. 


Be Brief 


A FTER the hero of The Big Idea had 
closed the folding doors and drawn 

the velvet curtains over them, the 
trained theatre goer knew that in spite of 
all precautions the heroine would over- 
hear: 

He: You heard? 

She: Something. 

He: How much? 

She: Enough. 

That dramatic dialogue must be terse 


Stage Drift 


no one will gainsay, but mere baldness 
of expression is not terseness. Incidental- 
ly it may be noted that the hero in this 
transcript from life talks two words to 
the heroine’s one. 





Fred Stone as PADEREWSKI in Chin 
Chin 


Not since the Wizard of Oz have Mont- 

gomery and Stone had so popular a 

vehicle for their varied and acrobatic 
talents 





Dave Montgomery as CHIN HOP LO 


“K. of K.” 


Tinkering 


EVER since the astute Mr. Cohan 

wrote and produced Seven Keys to 
Baldpate, there have been a great many 
plays in which the old theatrical punch 
of a few seasons ago has been replaced 
by sheer mechanical novelty. When the 


wiseacres predicted that Baldpate with . 


its shifting points of view must fail 
since it deceived the audience, their 
statements received a wider hearing 
than is usually accorded to pronounce- 
ments of the sort. There was in fact a 
great deal to be said for this criticism, 
and while Mr. Cohan, in the parlance 
of the theatre, “put it across”, all of the 
plays that have since undertaken to 
baffle an audience rather than to keep 
it interested by legitimate suspense have 
not been equally successful. The Big 
Idea, written by A. E. Thomas and Clay- 
ton Hamilton, sought to show a play in 
the process of being written. This is 
much the same idea as the novelist and 
his wager to write a book in twenty four 
hours that make the story of Seven Keys 
to Baldpate. Mr. Cohan, however, was 
wise enough to keep his reality at the 
beginning and at the end of the play. 
In The Big Idea the point of view is 
constantly shifting in the most irritating 
way. Tragic moments are ruthlessly in- 
terrupted with reminders such as “We'll 
put that in the play.” To a lesser extent, 
Roi Cooper Megrue’s play, Under 
Cover, also depends upon mechanical 
novelty. That it has found greater pub- 
lic favor is not due, however, to the fact 
that the last two acts destroy the illusion 
that has been carefully worked up during 
the first two. 

This season we have also had the play 
that is said to be written backwards. 


Elmer Reizenstein’s On Trial presents in“ 


its first act what would usually be the 
climax of a three act play, and in the 
third act we get the conditions which 
lead up to the action. The experiment 
has been extremely successful in this in- 
stance but once audiences are familiar 
enough with the form, heralded as a “new 
technique,” they will know that a play 
to be a good one backwards ought to be 
capable of logical sequence in its unfold- 
ing. The movie type of construction and 
very excellent preparation, for there 
must be preparation even when a play 
begins backwards, save On Trial. The 
fact that The Big Idea, the last of all 
these plays to be produced, was the 
least successful would seem to indicate 
that the public’s appetite for the drama 
of sheer mechanical novelty is somewhat 
satiated. 


“Seldom has any one man stood for a multitudinous and highly complex Nation with so tremendous 
and complete an emphasis as Lord Kitchener now stands for the British Nation”—Harold Begbie. 

Harper’s WEEKLY has secured from Mr. Begbie the most complete and illuminating character study 
of Kitchener of Khartoum that has yet been published in this country. It will appear in three install- 
ments, beginning with a January issue. 
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How 


the Censor 


Works 


By 
W. P. LAWSON 


ee IG Business be damned!” has 
B been the comeback of the public 
to the cynical remark of the 
elder Vanderbilt for so long now that 
there is real satisfaction in being able 
to throw the spotlight of publicity upon 
at least one branch of Big Business 
which is trying to be good. The en- 
deavor of motion picture manufacturers, 
in 1909, to codperate with the public 
through the People’s Institute of New 
York as censor of their products, and 
their voluntary and constant submission 
since that time to the rulings of the 
authority created by the People’s In- 
stitute for the purpose, the National 
Board of Censorship, deserves only 
commendation. 

It is unprofitable to point out that 
self-interest drove the film magnates to 
this course. Sensible self-interest is al- 
most as rare as sensible altruism and as 
an enabling force perhaps even more 
effective. The important thing is that 
the men in question did what they did 
when they did it, and that the arrange- 
ment still holds. 

This is the way it came about. In 
the early days of the movie, ten or 
fifteen years ago, the business was not 
taken very seriously by anybody or in 
any way. The crude shows then ex- 
hibiting were classed with the merry- 
go-round and the roller skating rink, or 
worse. They were cheap and rather 
vulgar amusements—that was conceded; 
useful chiefly as “chasers” to vaudeville 
performances, a means of emptying the 
house in a quiet and orderly manner. 
But as for possessing any great actual 
or even potential importance as social 
forces or moulders of public opinion or 
morality—laughter! 

Then stories began to get around 
about the viciousness of some of the 
pictures shown and the immorality of 
association and personnel the motion 
picture theatres maintained. A great 
white light of virtuous indignation en- 
tered the soul of Mayor McClellan of 
New York and expressed itself in swift 
and drastic action. In 1909 he cut the 
knot of the difficulty by simply closing 
up all the movie theatres in town. 

The theatre owners were naturally 
desperate. The film manufacturers, 


too, were alarmed, and with reason. If 
the rest of the country. should by any 
chance follow the lead of New York 
they saw themselves thrown on a cold 
and unsympathetic world without a bus- 
iness and minus the capital they had 
already invested in the new industry. 

So they took sudden counsel together 
and representatives of the theatres went 
to call upon Messrs. John Sprague 
Smith and John Collier of the People’s 
Institute, to whom they stated their 
difficulty. 

We have no means of knowing exactly 
what Mr. Smith and Mr. Collier said, 
but they might have said this: 

“Gentlemen, the industry you are em- 
barked upon is more than an industry, 
it is a social force. And in time it will 
grow to be one of the greatest of social 
forces, with power to form and direct 
the public taste, the public mind and 
the public morals. 

“For you must know, gentlemen, that 
these attributes of the complex organ- 
ism we speak of naively as ‘the public,’ 
are dynamic actualties growing from 
and dependent upon a myriad of in- 
dividually insignificant things. They 
are built upon the physchological atti- 
tude of the preponderating mass of citi- 
zens and each citizen’s personal attitude 
is born in large part from innumerable 
impressions and ideas which he gathers 
in the course of daily life from books, 
songs, plays, newspapers, magazines, 
advertisements, speeches, conversation, 
pictures and many other sources, of 
which your medium, the movie, is one. 

“The movie promises in time to reach 
more people and influence more pro- 
foundly their attitudes, their habits of 
thought and their ideals, than any 
other enabling force we know of—always 
excepting the home, the school, and the 
press. To keep your film stories within 
the broad lines of current morality and 
yet not open up an avenue for tyran- 
nical repression, personal or _ local 
prejudice, or graft, a censorship should 
be established—but it should be a cen- 
sorship of financially disinterested and 
open minded citizens serving the public 
of their own free will and appointed in 
some way as far removed from the direct 
or indirect influence of politics or poli- 






ticians as possible. We will see what 
we can do to help you out.” = 

Being sociologists, Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Collier might have gotten away with 
that speech unharmed, so we'll attribute 
it fictionally to them and return to 
facts. 

The People’s Institute undertook to 
censor films for the New York motion 
picture theatres. And as a commentary 
on conditions at the time and a partial 
justification for Mayor McClellan’s 
solution of the situation it may be stated 
that 10 per cent of films inspected dur- 
ing the first year the new plan operated 
were rejected by the censors. 


A LITTLE later the project for a Na- 

tional Board of Censorship was moot- 
ed, and finally adopted and carried 
through. Since June of 1909, when the 
activities of the board became national 
in scope at the express request of film 
manufacturers, it has been hard at work 
inspecting films, trying to analyse and 
classify the various phases of the com- 
plex problem of film criticism, and try- 
ing at the same time to capitalize its ex- 
perience asset so as to formulate con- 
stantly surer and broader and more val- 
uable critical fundamentals and stan- 
dards. 

The board as it stands 1s made up of 
three committees. First, a General 
Committee consisting of one representa- 
tive from each of twenty civic agencies 
whose headquarters are located in New 
York, and fourteen private citizens, a 
total of thirty four. An Executive Com- 
mittee of seven is chosen from this num- 
ber, the chairman of which is at present 
Frederick C. Howe, Commissioner of 
Immigration and widely known as a 
writer and student of civic and social 
questions. The Censoring Committee of 
105 members is chosen by the General 
Committee and is composed of citizens 
considered especially adapted to the 
work. 

No member of the board is engaged 
in or has any financial interest in any 
branch of the motion picture business 
and no voting member is paid, directly 
or indirectly, for his services. It is the 
expressed wish of the General Commit- 
tee to secure for the Censoring Commit- 
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tee “men and women 
of culture and intelli- 
gence, trained to look 
on life and its activi- 
ties from the broad 
viewpoint of their 
social significance, and 
in sympathy with the 
best thought and as- 
pirations of the peo- 
ple.” A glance at the 
names and a review 
of the personal records 
of these 105 censors 
suggests that the board 
has successfully ap- 
proximated this ideal. 

As to the actual pro- 
cedure of the board in 
passing upon films. 
Let us, for the sake of 
illustration, imagine a 
hypothetical case. Let 
us suppose that you, 
for example, have 
worked up a film 
drama which you 
think rather highly of. 
You are sure it will be 
a money maker and 
you decide to try it 
on. You call it “Old 
Friends are Best,” not 
because you _ believe 
that, but because the 
phrase has a_ nice, 
homelike sound and implies an ex- 
planation. Your heroine is a West- 
ern ranch girl, let us say, who 
sells a piece of fiction to some 
magazine that needed filling at the time. 
She decides to accept the challenge of 
ambition and come to the city to get 
famous. She comes. Enter the villain, 
known technically as the “heavy”, in 
the guise of a chance acquaintance with 
manners and thousands of cigarettes. 
Learning your heroine’s ambition he in- 
troduces her to a number of his friends 
whom he describes as of that gay 
Bohemian type so necessary for the suc- 
cessful writer to know and emulate. 

This is a trap. His companions are 
as bad if not worse than himself and the 
ill-fated girl is chloroformed or kidnap- 
ped or something upon the night of her 
informal supper at the studio. In the 
meantime her cowboy lover, whom she 
had haughtily thrown aside when leaving 
home, has gone prospecting for a change, 
struck pay ore, and sold his mine to the 
Company. Rich, he follows the girl to 
the city, bent upon casting himself and 
his fortune at her scornful feet. He finds 
that she has disappeared from her board- 
ing house. Foul play is feared. He 
registers dismay in four gestures and 
hastens to the famous detective, who 
counsels a search. 

The Chase starts. You take your 
prospective audience, in the course 
of the next few hundred feet of film, 
through a number of dives and non-re- 
spectable resorts and finally allow the 
cowboy “lead” to find the girl, who has 
been a prisoner all this time. A struggle 
takes place wherein the lead accounts 
for the heavy, who instead of wasting 
time saying “Curses!” attempts to 
strangle the girl when he finds that he is 
foiled. Your heroine is naturally over- 
joyed at being rescued and expresses her 
willingness to become Mrs. Lead. All 
is now well—except that you haven’t as 
yet received permission to run the Na- 





Hospital operation 
scene, cut by censors 


tional Board “trailer”, 
which shows that your 
story has been passed 
by the censor, at the 
end of the reel. 

You get into com- 
munication with the 
Executive Secretary of 
the board and a few 
days afterward five 
members of the Cen- 
soring Committee, 
with their secretary, 
meet to inspect your 
film. For on account 
of the number of films 
to be examined in- 
specion is made by 
subcommittees of from 
four to ten members 
each instead of by the 
Censoring Committee 
as a whole. 

The committee per- 
haps decides that your 
picture is a rather ex- 
citing melodrama, 
clean in intention and 
in most of the action; 
but it takes exception 
to certain of the 
scenes, particularly of 
the close and detailed 
views of underworld 
life and the “rough 
stuff” in the lodging 
houses where the girl is found 
and in which she is handled by 
the heavy with more sincerity 
than gentleness. With these 
scenes cut or reduced to “flashes”, 
as the case may be, the commit- 
tee agrees to pass your play. 

Or perhaps, if a majority of 
the committee decide that the 
net reaction of the film is bad, 
the committee rejects the reel in 
toto, in which event you still 
have the recourse of appeal to 
the General Committee, with 
which rests the final verdict. 

As has been suggested, the 
board may approve a film, rec- 
ommend alterations, or condemn 
it altogether. It follows up its 
decisions by a close inspection of 
New York theatres, examines the 
lists of published releases in the 
various trade papers, and has a 
list of over four hundred cor- 
respondents throughout the 
country who check up censored 
films shown locally and report 
upon the small number (about 
5 per cent of the total output) 
of motion pictures not originally 
presented to the National Board 
for inspection. 

The board has absolutely no 
legal power. It derives its 
authority solely from the fact 
that the great majority of pro- 
ducers acquiesce in this form of 
censorship. If the board learns 
that a manufacturer has released 
a film without first submitting it 
to the board or that he has failed 
to carry out the requests of the 
board regarding cuts or alter- 
ations, the fact unless rectified 
results at once in a severence of 
relations between the film own- 
er and the board. But this con- 
tingency very rarely occurs, as the esti- 
mate that the board inspects fully 95 





“Indian stuff” A type 
of story much less com- 
mon than formerly 


per cent of films 
turned out proves. 

And that the censor- 
ship of the board for 
the past five years has 
resulted in a raising 
of standards all round 
is clearly evidenced by 
the inspection data for 
1914. In this year, up 
to the first of Decem- 
ber, 8278 reels show- 
ing 5190 different sub- 
jects were examined. 
Among all these only 
twenty five subjects 
totaling seventy three 
reels of film were con- 
demned and the num- 
ber of separate elim- 
inations recommended 
amounted to exactly 
1112. When one re- 
flects that an elimina- 
tion may be merely a 
few inches of film and 
that several of these 
small cuts may be 
made in one reel, the 
number is small 
enough. 

It is a good record, 
not so much for what 
it says as for what it 
implies. A compari- 
son of the situation 
now with the situation 
during any year behind 
us is the measure of 
the board’s services. 
The matter was con- 
cisely put by one of 
the board secretaries, 
when he said: 

“We try first of all, 
of course, to keep our 
working machinery 
efficient so that every 
film will have as im- 
partial and thorough 
an inspection as atten- 
tion and effort to judge 
fairly can give it. But 
at the same time we 
can see that it is nec- 
essary to constantly 
enlarge our viewpoint 
and increase our 
knowledge of the the- 
ory of film criticism. 
The motion picture un- 
der five years of our 
criticism has developed 
from a crude vehicle 
of mere amusement in- 
to a great art with dis- 
tinctive ethical values. 
The metamorphosis 
of the movie in the 
realm of aesthetics and 
in the fields of educa- 
tion and morality is 
no less remarkable 
than its astonishing 
physical expansion as 
an industry. It is as a 
contributing cause in 
the development of the 
film during this forma- 
tive period that the 
board would like best 
to be regarded. That 
fact should by itself 
secure for us the sanction of public ap- 
probation.” 
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Speeding It Up on the Ice 


HILE it may be many a day be- 

fore American hockey reaches the 

standard of the Canadian article, 
progress has been steady as well as 
rapid, and the present season is expected 
to develop some of the best plays seen 
in years, whether by college or club 
sevens. The six-man team, by the way, 
has not proved as popular as had been 
anticipated, partly because American 
skating is not yet up to the Canadian 
mark, and partly because among the 
colleges, at least, there is a strong senti- 
ment against taking the honor away 
from the seventh man, who now has a 
chance to gain the coveted insignia. The 
six-man game is faster, and in the main 
a higher scoring game, which always 
pleases the crowd, but it begins to look 
as we were not yet quite educated up 
to it. 

The main improvement in our game 
as it is played today, however, comes 
from the sprinkling about among the 
club teams of expert Canadian players, 
from whom there is much to learn, and 
among the college teams of men who 
have taken up the game in their school 
days and have kept steadily at it. It 
is to the schools that we must look for 
the real stars of the future, for good 
coaching is available there nowadays, 
and there is, in Massachusetts, and 
others of the New England states, a 
chance for the early ice that is denied 
the players in and about New York and 
New Jersey. Outside the “ice-belt” 
there are as present three rinks of the 
first class, the St. Nicholas in New York 
City, the New Haven rink, and the Bos- 
ton Arena. The Tigers, it will be seen, 
are obliged to come to New York for 
most of the early work, while Yale and 
Harvard are comfortably cared for 
nearer home. Columbia uses the St. 
Nicholas rink for its early practice, while 
Dartmouth generally has no trouble in 
finding early ice at Hanover, and Cor- 
nell gets into action early on Beebe 
Lake, just outside Ithaca. 

The real “hockey nursery”, as it is 
called, is situated at St. Paul’s School 
at Concord, where on any winter’s day 
nearly one hundred boys are to be found 
playing the game on nine full-sized out- 
door rinks, under the most careful and 
competent instruction. It is no unusual 
thing for the schoolboy team from Con- 
cord to swing down to New York and 
defeat a strong college, or once in a 
while a really first class club team. 

Hockey is an old story at St. Pauls, 
just as it is getting to be at Pomfret and 
a few of the other big New England 
schools, but St. Pauls has turned out 
more real stars than all the rest of them 
put together—players who have added 
to their reputations as members of col- 
lege sevens and who are today going into 
the leading clubs, such as the Crescent, 
the Hockey Club of New York, the Bos- 
ton A. A., but principally, it seems, the 
St. Nicholas. 

The cause of the popularity of the 
game is not far to seek. Hockey is the 
only winter game in which is added to 


By HERBERT REED 


speed, skill and the co-ordination of 
hand and foot and eye, the element of 
personal physical contract. Hockey 
comes close to being football on ice. 
There is every opportunity for the in- 
dividual to shine, and there are cases 
in which one man practically won a 
game for his team, but in the main the 
generalship is fairly complicated, re- 
quires a deal of quick thinking, and yet 
is not too difficult to be readily picked 
up by the spectator after witnessing two 
or three games. There is the added fillip 
of international competition when such 
fast-skating, hard-shooting teams as the 
university sevens of Toronto and Ottawa 
come to town. The Canadian skating is 
better, if not faster than the Americans, 
and on the defense the men from the 
Dominion seem to find their places 
quicker and hold them more stubbornly 
largely because the men are so thorough- 
ly at home on their skates, but it is 
doubtful if the stickwork is any im- 
provement on the American brand, es- 
pecially with such men as Hobey Baker, 
the old Princeton rover, now with St. 
Nicholas, Kilner, Kuhn, Peacock and 
Willetts, the last named one of the best 
goal men in years, handling the puck. 
There have been times when the Can- 
adian stickwork was  unwarrantably 
rough, but so fine is the Canadian team 
play that the visitors seem to care little 
how often they have men sent off the 
ice for infractions of the rules. They 
apparently play about as well when 
shorthanded as when the full seven is 
in action. It must be said, however, 
that rough work in hockey is not always 
intentional. The game is so hard and 
fast that there is always a temptation 
to illegal body-checking, tripping and 
slashing with the stick, so that even the 
cleanest player will now and then be 
ordered off the ice to cool his heels and 
consider his sins. 

The outlook among all the colleges 
seems to be unusually promising this 
year. Princeton has always drawn 
heavily upon St. Pauls for its ice stars, 
and this season is no exception. The 
Tigers start with only one veteran, Capt. 
G. A. Peacock, but such men as the 
Humphries brothers, and Paul Hills, all 
with Concord reputations behind them, 
are working with the team, not to men- 
tion Moore and Eberstadt, both prom- 
inent on the Princeton football squad 
last Fall, and Cowan, Haskell, Craw- 
ford and Jackson, all men who seem to 
be up to the Tiger standard, which, by 
the way, always has been high. The 
coaching at Princeton is of the best, 
C. N. Peacock is in charge, assisted by 
Hobey Baker, Kuhn and Kilner. 

Harvard starts with very few veter- 
ans, prominent among them being Capt 
Claflin and Wanamaker, but the squad 
at Harvard is always a large one. The 
reason, perhaps, is that the Crimson has 
made the game a major sport, and the 
hockey “H” is considered well worth 
having. 

Yales veteran team started the sea- 
son with a remarkable show of strength, 


losing to the all-star Crescent A. C., 
combination by a single goal. Only 
Gore was lost to the team by giaduation, 
so that when the practise season opened 
Tom Howard, the coach, was able to pick 
up the game about where the Elis left 
off last year. Led in the second half of 
the game by Capt. Sweney, a dangerous 
man to let loose with the puck, the New 
Haven contingent played really ad- 
vanced hockey, if one considers the time 
of year. Heron, MacDonald and Dris- 
coll, will be heard from in the big games 
to come later, if their early form is any 
indication of their ability. There are 
other veterans out for the team, so that 
there will be no lack of substitutes. 

Columbia has not fared any too well 
on the ice in recent years, but this sea- 
son there is promise of considerable im- 
provement. The coaching is in the 
hands of Jimmy O’Brien, who is also in 
charge of the Irish-American Athletic 
Club. The team has three veterans in 
the persons of Capt. Webb, Johnston and 
Miller. Both West Point and Syracuse 
have suffered somewhat from lack of 
early ice, but looking over the whole 
field it seems fair to state that most of 
the teams are in better shape than was 
the case at this time a year ago. 

In the Amateur Hockey League there 
will be many veterans, but there will 
also be some new blood of the very best, 
recruited from the colleges, and occa- 
sionally from Canada. Hobey Baker 
and Kilner will play with the St. Nich- 
olas Club, and Kuhn, another former 
Princeton star, will be in the game for the 
same team before the season is well under 
way. Willetts, the old Harvard man 
will reinforce these men from the posi- 
tion of goal. Last year’s champions 
should make the going difficult for the 
other clubs in the league, but the Bos- 
ton A. A., with its opportunity to draw 
upon former Harvard players of the 
first class, may press the New Yorkers 
once they get fully into their stride. 


W ITH the Crescent Athletic Club will 

be Artie Liffitan and Bob Wall, old 
time League players, together with Jimmy 
Shirreff, and possibly Bill Dobby, who 
is in charge of the coaching, but is likely 
to get into action later. There is also 
plenty of promising new material at 
hand. 

The Irish-American Athletic Club 
promises to make a: better showing than 
last season, although the start of the 
team was not particularly auspicious. 
One of the most interesting acquisitions 
to the team is Jimmy Cree, the Indian 
player, who was a sensation with Syra- 
cuse last season. The Hockey Club of 
New York probably has fewer stars than 
most of the others, but the general run 
of the material is good. 

There has been some agitation among _ 
some of the leading golf clubs looking 
to the establishment of hockey as a win- 
ter sport. The younger element, of 
course, is behind the move, and it is 
possible that a few games in the metro- 
politan district can be arranged. 
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HE seventh year of marriage is held 
by many observers to be the 
critical point—the Cape Horn, 

which must be rounded at risk of total 
wreck, if the ship is to reach port. More 
marriages go to pieces at about that 
time than at any other, and hence timid 
philosophers recommend a seven-year 
limit. But the bold spirit will prefer, 
as always, to have no limit, and will 
take his chance in those perilous seas. 
No one ever knew why Mary Hollister, 
after nearly seven years of apparently 
happy wedlock, was deserted by her hus- 
band. No one ever would know, from 
Mary. She was then thirty years old— 
a small, pretty woman, with character 
in every line of her face, energy in every 
quick motion, every glance of her in- 
tense blue eyes. She was a meticulous 
housekeeper. Her home was immacu- 
late and comfortable. She provided ex- 
cellent food at the lowest market prices. 
Her two children were most carefully 


attended to—they were pretty little 
girls, well-dressed, soft-mannered. And 
Mary loved her husband deeply. Why 


should Dick Hollister run away from all 
this? 

He had always been very fond of the 
children, but he left them with their 
mother and didn’t come back to see 
them. He was something in the theatri- 
cal business, and had always been away 
from home more or less; but when his 
absence had lasted a year it was evident 
that he did not mean to return. 

It was at this time that Mary Hollis- 
ter hung out a neat sign in her window: 
“Dressmaking.” She sewed exquisitely, 
and had good natural taste. Before long 
she had more work than she could do, 
and engaged two assistants. She was 
careful to tell two or three friends that 
Mr. Hollister sent her money regularly, 
but that she was keeping it all for the 
children’s education. They were to go 
to college. Her parlor was turned into 
a workroom now, and her bedroom into 
a fitting-room. In each room, on the 
mantel-piece, stood a large photograph 
of Dick Hollister, in evening dress and a 
furlined overcoat—a handsome man, 
with thick curly hair, a cleft chin, soft 
smiling eyes, Cupid bow lips. 

People by now had ceased to enquire 
of Mary: “And how is your husband?” 
She no longer had to reply, smiling 
resolutely: “Oh, very well, thank you, 
and enjoying his work.” She could bury 
her grief and her hurt pride in a proud 
silence that repelled pity. 

She did not go out much, except to 
Church twice on Sundays, and to prayer- 
meeting, and to meetings of the Women’s 
Guild for Church-work, of which she was 
an active member. Her young pastor 
called upon her, in the regular rotation 
of visits to his flock, and her chat was 
cheerful and even amusing—Mary was 
rather witty. Several times he had made 
extra pastoral visits, always with some 
Church-business to talk over. His clasp 
of her hand, after service, came to ex- 
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By NEITH BOYCE 


Illustrated by Everett Shinn 


press a warm sympathy, but that was its 
only expression. Mary had never told 
her personal troubles to the young pas- 
tor. Possibly he admired her the more 
for this. 

But there came an evening, of hard 
driving rain, when the Reverend Mr. 
Bateson was sitting by an open fire in 
his lodgings, reading one of Barrie’s 
novels. His landlady announced Mrs. 
Hollister; and she came in, pale and 
agitated, her hat and coat soaked 
through. 

“I’ve come to ask your advice”, she 
said, with a wild look, searching for a 
letter in her bag, and with trembling 
cold fingers putting it into his hand. “I 
don’t know what to do.” 

Young Mr. Bateson took the letter, 
but before reading it he insisted that 
Mary should take off her wet wraps and 
sit down by the fire. He stood, bending 
over to read the letter by the lamp- 
light, and his hands trembled too as he 
turned the scrawled pages. It was an 
appeal from Dick Hollister to his wife 
to divorce him, so that he might marry 
another woman. He loved this girl, he 
wrote, and she loved him. She was an 
actress, young and pretty, and needed 
protection. She depended upon him, 
and he felt his responsibility. He was 
sure that Mary would consent to set him 
free. She could get a divorce on the 
ground of desertion, or any other she 
chose, and he would give her any proofs 
or assistance she needed. He named a 
good lawyer in the town, and promised 
to pay all expenses. Just at the end 
there was a touch of compunction. 

“I am sorry it has turned out this 
way. I did not mean to get into this. I 
didn’t think I should ever want to marry 
again. But I feel rather bound to, now. 
You were a good wife to me, Mary. It 
was all my fault that we couldn’t get 
on. Forgive me .. .” 

Mr. Bateson refolded the letter slowly. 
Mary looked at him with those wild eyes. 

“How can I?” she said. “Why, I 
have always known he would come back 
to me. He must come back. He can’t 
Melosh ss 

“It is—a terrible situation,” stam- 
mered the pastor. 

Mary searched his face with her un- 
seeing eyes. Her dishevelled look was 
that of a person suffering under a phy- 
sical blow. 

“But it’s impossible!” she said. 

Young Mr. Bateson felt suddenly a 
fearful sense of his own youth. There 
was a world of experience in this wo- 
man’s face. She had not come to him 
for advice. She had come because she 
must speak out, at last. 

“He’s such a child!” she said softly. 
“You don’t know—he doesn’t under- 
stand. It can’t be broken, like 
that! We took each other for 
better or worse, till death do us part, 
He’s bound to come back to me ; 
He was always restless. And I loved 
him too much. I tormented him. He 


didn’t want deep feelings. He wanted 
to be quiet and peaceful But 
he is bound to me. He will never find 
anyone to love him as I do 

Can’t you see? He has been drawn into 
this by the woman, it is her doing— 
can’t you see how helpless he feels? He 
doesn’t really want to do it—” 

She broke off and stared into the fire. 

“You will refuse, then?” said Mr. 
Bateson, huskily, after a long silence. 

Mary gathered herself together and 
seized upon this definite word. 

“Yes, I shall refuse,” she said quietly. 

However, that was not the end, but 
the beginning of a struggle in which 
Mary was finally beaten from her posi- 
tion. 

There were letters from Dick Hollis- 
ter, and letters from the girl—angry 
letters, imploring letters, written on 
scented, faintly pink paper. After read- 
ing one of these appeals from Claire, 
Mary would tear up the pink paper and 
drop it into the stove, and wash her 
hands furiously, a red spot burning on 
either .cheek and her whole body 
trembling. She replied with deceptive 
calm. She didn’t believe in divorce—it 
was against her principles. People once 
married were always married. She was 
Richard Hollister’s wife, and always 
would be. Any other woman could only 
be his mistress. If he had married 
every woman that he had had a fancy 
for, he would now have a whole harem. 
Miss De Vigne would do well not to de- 
pend too much on him. He was very 
changeable 


UT Mary’s resistance was broken 

down in an instant, by the news that a 
child was coming. Two lines informed 
Dick Hollister that she had yielded. At 
once she set about getting the divorce. 
She went to see Mr. Bateson and told 
him, in a calm, matter-of-fact manner, 
of her decision and the reason for it. 
Neither he nor any one else saw any 
trace of emotion in her at this time. 
Her face hardened, in a way—lost its 
vivacity and expressiveness. It came to 
have the quality of a mask. Her eyes, 
bright and blue, became rather piercing. 
Her voice rasped occasionally, when she 
was irritated by some one’s incom- 
petence. Her workmen and customers 
began to speak of her “temper”. 

But she continued her work success- 
fully, and she had the town’s respect. No 
slightest opprobrium attached to her as 
a divorced woman. People spoke of her 
(behind her back) with pity sometimes, 
never with blame. Mr. Bateson was 
known to have the highest regard for 
her. He had referred to her, it was 
whispered, as “a noble woman”. She 
was his right hand in parish work. At 
one time his feminine flock were con- 
siderably agitated by the question: 
“Could he be thinking of marrying her?” 
A storm of opinion rose and fell. 

Only Mary knew how much fire there 
was in that smoke, and she kept her own 
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“I’ve come to ask your advice,” she said, with a wild look. I don’t know what to do. 


counsel. Her friendship with Mr. Bate- 
son remained and strengthened—a deep 
and tender friendship. Hz was the one 
person to whom she ever spoke intimate- 
ly. And she continued to live alone. 
She lost the look of youth early, as 
women do who live alone. Faint lines 
appeared in her forehead and cheeks, 
a few gray hairs at her temples. At 
times she was absent-minded, and her 
clear eyes had a fixed look, almost fan- 
atical . 


The two portraits of Dick Hollister 
remained in their accustomed places, 
and his children, softly pattering their 
prayers, always mentioned him. 

Four years passed. Then one evening 
Mary appeared again at the parsonage. 
The pastor was eating his modest meal. 
She stood in the doorway, dressed for a 
journey, a satchel in her hand. 

“A telegram—Richard is hurt—rail- 
way accident—he has sent for me,” she 
said. 


She showed the telegram. He was in 
a hospital, a day’s journey away. 

“Shall I go with you?” asked Mr. 
Eateson. 

No, she needed no one. She had 
plenty of money. A woman had been 
left in the house with the children. 
Everything was arranged for. She 
would telegraph any news. 

He went with her to the station. And 
as she smiled and nodded good-bye to 
him from the car window, he thought 
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her face, with its flushed cheeks and 
shining eyes, looked ten years younger. 

Richard Hollister died in the hospital. 
His simple funeral service was con- 
ducted by Mr. Bateson, in Mary’s. 
house. 

“He wished it so, and—and there was 
no other objection,” she had explained. 

And when all the ceremonies were 
over, and Mary’s life had begun to go 
on again in its accustomed groove, Mr. 
Bateson came to see her, and they sat 
together in the summer dusk under the 
trees. Mary told him softly: 

“He knew he was very badly hurt, 


and he told them to send for me. Not— 
any one else. When I got there he was 
conscious, and knew me. And he looked 
at me just as he used to. I knew what 
he wanted. He wanted my arms round 
him and his head on my breast, as it 
used to be. Always he used to want 
me to hold him so—like a child 
He was like a child Whenever 
he was tired, or sick, or discouraged— 
he would look at me like that 

“So I knew what he wanted. I was 
afraid to hurt him—but he could not be 
at peace till I held him so—and then 
he sighed—a long sigh He said 


only a few words to me . .. He 
did not want to send for her—Claire— 
he just shook his head. Afterwards, I 
telegraphed her—she was at San Fran- 


cisco. She didn’t come on, she was ill, 
she said So he died there, in 
my arms = 


Her deep full voice sank. She was 
not agitated, shed no tears. She sat 
looking straight before her, in a pro- 
found reverie. 

Her voice and her face in the twilight 
were infinitely tender. A deep sweet- 
ness breathed from her, and something 
strangely like a solemn joy. 


America’s Duty to Mankind 


Mr. A. Schvan was born in Sweden. 


of disarmament. 


HE war in Europe shows so many 
unprecedented features that none 
can tell how and when it is going 

to end. But however and whenever 
the finish is approaching, the United 
States are, by common consent, bound 
to play a most important part. It rests 
with her citizens to shape this part for 
good or for evil, not only for them- 
selves but for the whole of mankind. 

At the head of their Executive they 
have at this decisive hour of America’s 
destiny a President who commands uni- 
versal respect in all lands. Voluble 
emperors and silent voters pay alike 
homage to his dauntless courage and high 
moral character. In the hour of media- 
tion his words will reach not only the 
belligerents. He will speak to the whole 
world. It will listen and watch whether 
the citizens of the United States, who 
call a man great who does something 
great for them, have been able to under- 
stand that a great America is an Amer- 
ica which does something great for the 
comity of nations. 

As all our thought and speech really 
proceeds by antithesis it is but natural 
that mankind, at present, should call for 
peace, for permanent and everlasting 
peace. The war which we watch is the 
greatest of all wars. In all continents 
there are nations who are directly en- 
gaged in it. It spares no sea. The num- 
ber of the fighters is greater than ever 
before. The dead and the maimed are 
bewept in many millions of homes. The 
stopping of working arms, of thinking 
brains is felt all over the globe. The 
severing of our intricate planetary net 
of financial, economic and industrial ex- 
change is daily brought home to every 
household by a not less widespread and 
equally thickly meshed news’ service. 

The intensity and extension of the 
misery and suffering caused by the war 
offers a unique opportunity for true 
statesmanship. By forging the iron 
while it is red hot, American public 
opinion can mould the conditions of 
peace in such a way as to prevent a 
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repetition of such senseless struggles as 
the one which now soaks the fields of 
Europe with the blood of the flower of 
its manhood. The Republic need only 
display an insignificant fraction of the 
courage which now goes to waste in the 
servile service of the besotted ignorance 
of monarchy. But it is vigorous thought 
which is needed and it is therefore 
worthy of America. 

The principles of international peace 
are identical with those that constitute 
the foundations of American civic life. 
They centre round the timehonoured 
sayings of Laotse, Cicero and Christ. In 
antiquity, at the present and in the 
future: Do unto others as you want 
others to do to you holds as good for 
national independence as it does for in- 
dividual liberty. Peace between nations 
depends upon the right of every com- 
monwealth to govern itself as it best 
thinks fit, provided it abstains from in- 
terference with others. But if sovereign- 
ty is really going to be limited to inter- 
national frontiers, foreigners who have 
gained admission within the borders of 
any one community must in all cases 
be accorded equal treatment with its 
own citizens. No tariff walls must 
hamper and warp the free relations be- 
tween individuals under the fallacious 
and fraudulent pretense of creating an 
economic entity whose separate com- 
ponents invariably search for the cheap- 
est market on the whole earth when their 
private business is concerned. 

With national independence for all, in- 
ternational equality between everybody 
and universal free trade everywhere, the 
need for armaments becomes an an- 
achronism. Armies and navies can be 
thrown on the scrap heap. For the 
keeping of law and order national police 
forces are sufficient. To make the high 
seas which belong to nobody in particu- 
lar but are the common property of all 
nations safe and secure, a small inter- 
national maritime police would suffice. 
A hundred small war vessels would be 
enough. They should be manned from 


some small democratic nations like 
Norway and Denmark, who have no 
political, economic or colonial ambitions 
and controlled by a permanent Supreme 
International Court. This would be re- 
quired in order to decide the litigations 
which are sure to arise out of the differ- 
ent and distinct systems of national law 
which still exist and the destruction of 
which fortunately is as impossible as it 
would be nefarious to the never ending 
search for truth. By exchanging ex- 
periences, by widening our horizon we 
are sure to see them gradually melt into 
one harmonious whole or more probably 
disappear altogether as the reactionary 
forces of a lawless past recede before the 
future of less and less law. In the mean- 
time, the Supreme International Court 
would take the place of the Foreign 
offices, the Diplomatic and Consular ser- 
vices. There would be no need for them 
and their vanity and their false informa- 
tion when the State ceases to be a mili- 
tary or economic entity and there are 
neither political nor commercial treaties 
to make or unmake. Then the mad de- 
sire for ruling the world by might will 
bow its head before the sensible wish 
to lead it by example. It is for America 
and for her alone as representing the 
successful melting pot of all the warring 
races and creeds of the old world to 
inaugurate this new era. If she goes 
to her immortal task with a clean slate 
and without any such suspicion of selfish- 
ness which, however erroneous the 
theory of protection may be, never can 
be dissociated from a policy which re- 
gards the foreigner as an object of ex- 
ploitation, she will win the support of 
the overwhelming majority of mankind. 
More than ever it abhors today the 
rulers. More than ever it longs for a 
leader who can show what the final step 
of its evolution in space can bring, what 
the planetary epoch can give to each 
one of us working not against each 
other in the war of resisting ignorance 
but with each other in the peace of ad- 
vancing knowledge. 
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UST as the Senate rejected the name 
ik John D. Lynn to be United 

States Attorney for the Western 
District of New York, through the ob- 
jection of Senator O’Gorman, so it has 
rejected the nomination of W. W. Col- 
lins to be postmaster at Kansas City, 
Missouri, the home town of Senator 
Reed. Doubtless it will reject the nom- 
inations of George Hampton, to be rev- 
enue collector in New Jersey, and of 
Ewing Bland, for United States Marshal, 
for Missouri. President Wilson has 
stated clearly enough that he is not go- 
ing to allow any trouble to be made 
between him and the Senate, that the 
Administration and the Congress have 
a great work to perform from which 
they are not to be distracted by a con- 
test over so small a matter as the pa- 
tronage, and that the Senate has a per- 
fect right, which he does not question, 
to reject any nomination he may send 
in. It is plain enough that the issue is 
not between the President and the Sen- 
ate but between the President and in- 
dividual Senators with whom for the 
present the Senate has decided to agree. 
The Senate is simply following the line 
of least resistance in conforming to the 
traditions of that body; but the evi- 
dences multiply that the President has 
chosen his own ground for the battle, 
the Constitution itself being the main 
bulwark of defense, and the issue being 
joined as to whether at the dictation of 
individual Senators he shall make unfit 
appointments to office. O’Gorman, 
Reed and Martine must come before 
their Democratic constituents for nom- 
ination and election by a popular vote 
in the Presidential election of 1916. 
O’Gorman has been a typical’ Tammany 
Senator. Further description is unnec- 
essary. Reed has been already branded 
by the President as one of those who 
“usually act with the Republicans’ 
Martine is the living proof that the 
President could use very poor material 
when as Governor of New Jersey he 
kept Jim Smith from becoming Senator. 
Martine was nominated in the primary 
and there was every reason, both in 
ethics and in politics, why Governor 
Wilson should have thrown his influence 
toward his election. But it would be 
hardly true to say that Martine shines 
intellectually. And he has seemed to 
resent the unwillingness of the Presi- 
dent to take him more seriously than 
others do, and latterly has been found 
lining himself up with the four-flush in- 
surgents of the Senate. 


What the Constitution Says 


OW the President is the leader of 
his party, and while he is sincerely 
indifferent to his personal fortunes, he 
ardently desires the vindication of his 


Administration by the vote of the people 
in 1916. The only possible hope that 
these three Senators can have of re- 
election is that they shall be swept in 
with the tidal wave that may re-elect 
the President. With a close vote, 
O’Gorman stands to lose in New York— 
just as Gerard did in November—Reed 
in Missouri, and Martine in New Jer- 
sey, the latter case being especially hope- 
less. So the President is on the strong 
ground, first, of refusing to appoint un- 
fit men for office at the dictation of any 
of the Senators; second, in presenting 
to the Senate the names of eminently 
suitable men for the offices mentioned; 
third, of refusing to compromise the 
future success of his party for present 
peaceful relations with these three Sen- 
ators, enabling them to build up their 
party machines in aid of renomination. 

And the President has the whip hand 
of the situation. The clause in the Con- 
stitution, which will doubtless be quoted 
many times during the duration of this 
contest, declares that the President, 
“Shall have power by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the Sen- 
ators present concur; and he shall nom- 
inate, and by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate shall appoint, am- 
bassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls The President shall 
have power to fill up all vacancies that 
may happen during: the recess of the 
Senate by granting commissions which 
shall expire at the end of their next 
session.” Now the Constitution never 
intended that the President must take 
the advice of an individual Senator in 
order to nominate a man from his state. 
The traditions of the Senate do not re- 
quire him to take such advice when a Sen- 
ator of the opposition party is concerned. 
There is an unwritten law of the Senate 
that each Senator shall dictate the ap- 
pointment of a postmaster for his own 
city. Reed’s choice for Kansas City was 
so obviously unfit that the President re- 
fused to adhere to this tradition in this 
case. In the making of treaties the 
President is not required to consult with 
the Senate before negotiating a treaty 
or sending it in for ratification. The Sen- 
ate may give its advice by way of amend- 
ment, or the suggestion of withdrawal; 
the Senate may give its advice in the 
matter of a nomination to office by way 
of suggesting its withdrawal, or it may 
refuse its consent to the nomination. 
Furthermore, the Constitution expressly 
says that a vacancy happening “during 
the recess of the Senate may be filled by 
the President, the commission to expire 
at the end of their next session.” 

A decision pertinent is that of Attor- 
ney General Berrien given to the Presi- 
dent in 1830, in which it was held that 
the rejection of a nomination by the Sen- 





ate did not terminate the appointment 
until the session ended. Nor is there 
anything in the law or the Constitution 
which forbids the President from making 
a new appointment of the same official 
in the following recess, which shall termi- 
nate at the end of the next Congress, 
should the next Senate reject. It would 
seem, therefore, that this carries over 
the appointments of Messrs. Lynn, 
Hampton and Collins until the end of the 
long session of Congress which meets in 
December, 1915. 

The case of Biand is slightly different, 
for a law of Congress passed in 1863 
provides that where a vacancy occurs 
during the session of Congress and the 
President makes a recess appointment, 
the appointee shall not draw his salary 
until he is confirmed. 


Three Departments Concerned 


HREE of the Departments of the 

Government are concerned in these 
appointments: the Treasury Depart- 
ment in that of George Hampton, of 
New Jersey; the Attorney General’s De- 
partment in those of Lynn and Bland— 
and it is sufficient to say here that Sec- 
retary McAdoo had nothing to do with 
the appointment of Lynn—; and the 
Postoffice Department with the appoint- 
ment of Collins, a man eminently fit for 
the position and eminently acceptable 
to the people of Kansas City. 


Tammany and the Presidency 


Wwitk regard to O’Gorman and Tam- 

many Hall, the President’s attitude 
is strengthened by political history. The 
only three Democratic Presidents since 
the Civil War who have been elected to 
office have been elected because of their 
hostility to Tammany and not by rea- 
son of any willingness to compromise 
with that organization, the three Leing 
Tilden, Cleveland twice, and Wor drow 
Wilson. The old siander, recently re- 
peated by The Outlook, that President 
Wilson’s election strengthened the 
hands of the three Democratic bosses, 
Tom Taggart, Roger Sullivan and 
Charlie Murphy, may be allowed now 
to die the death. Taggart proposed him- 
self as a candidate for the Senate and 
his claims were promptly squelched by 
the renomination and election of Shively. 
Sullivan obtained the : mination over 
tne protest vt at least one memiver of 
the Fresident’s Cabinet; and while Post- 
raster General Burleson did make some 
speeches in his favor in Illaois, Senator 
Owen and Assistant Secretary Vrooman 
speaking against him, Burleson was care- 
ful not to bring the President’s name in- 
to the controversy as one who favored 
the ejection of Sullivan. During the 
1912 campaign, President Wilson was re 
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Advertising in this column costs 40c. a line; 
___ Minimum space, two lines. 
CASH for Moving Picture Plays. Write Photo- 
play Pub. Co., 4013 Olive St., D55, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
WRITE Motion Picture Plays; $50 to $100 paid; 
Correspondence course unnecessary; details free. 
New Writers, 1000 Victoria Blidg., St. Louis. - 
$50 TO $100 weekly writing moving picture plays. 
Send for free book, valuable information, special 
prize offer. Chicago Photoplaywright College, 
Box 278, Chicago. 
POETS—AUTHORS! Poems and 
wanted for publication. 
Hannibal, Mo. 
BOOKS—Second hand at half prices. 
subject. Now, 25 per cent discount. State 
wants. Catalogue 162 post free. FOYLE, 121 
Charing Cross Road London, England. 
SONG-POEMS WANTED—Cash or royalty to you. 
Needham Music Co., D80, St. Louis. Mo. 
ADVERTISE in Barkley’s Magazine. 1c word. 
hs Barkley’s Magazine, Blairsville, Pa. 
ADVERTISE—21 words in 55 family weeklies 
$1. Cope Agency, 851 Chestnut St., St. Louis. 


A SUMMER BUNGALOW—Build it yourself and 
save half. Blueprints and detailed instructions 
$2. H. W. Lock Box 92, Gardner, Mass. 


1000 BOND CIRCULARS 8x6 $1. 500 Envelopes, 
letterheads, noteheads, statements $1. Cornell 
Printing Co., West Plains. Missouri. 


CALLING CARDS. 33c per 100, 50 for 22c, post- 
paid. Finest card stock, correct sizes, new 
type. No amateur work. Satisfaction or money 
back. Automatic Printery, Box 4-H, Palo Alto, Cal. 
CAN YOU INVENT? Let us sell your inventions 
for cash. Adam Fisher. D80. St. Louis. Mo. 


INVENTORS !—I should like to become acquainted 

with you and advise you honestly about patents. 
F. V. WINTERS, Patent Lawyer, 25 EB. 23d St., 
New York City. 


MOTORCYCLES—Your own price, all makes. 
Write for list. Hurck Motor & Cycle Co., 109 
N. 12th St.. St. Louis, Mo. 


MOTORCYCLES Big, bareains it 
motorcycles we have 

taken in exchange on new ones. Send for special 

bargain list. Shaw Mfg. Co., Dept. 72, Gales- 

burg, Kansas. 

HOW to operate and repair automobiles. Book 
10c prepaid. Richard Devine, 1145 Wells St., 

Chicago, Dept. H 

CASTINGS—¥% horsepower gasoline engines water- 
cooled, with drawings, $5. Mustin Mfg. Co., 

Newport, Kentucky. 

ANYBODY can earn $30 weekly selling household 
and office specialties. Lake Shore Mfg. Co. Ltd. 

Michigan City, Ind. 














stories are 
Literary Bureau, H2, 





On every 












































LADIES—Make Shields at home. $10 per 100. 

No canvassing required. Send stamped _ad- 
dressed envelope for full particulars. EUREKA 
CO., Dept. 25, Kalamazoo, _Mich. 2 
ONE dollar starts you in business. Household 


article does one hour’s work in one minute. 
200 per cent to representatives. Send 25 cents 
for sample. One Minute Co., Rowland Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 





OUR members would exchange _— postcards 
with you. Membership 10c. Arundel 
Card Exchange, Box 114. Annapolis, Md. 








20 BEAUTIFUL COLLEGE PENNANTS, all dif- 
ferent, 9x18 1-2, for three dimes. Heylmun Sup- 

ply Co., Box 121, Williamsport. Pa. 

GOLDFISH—Rare specimens. artistic aquariums, 
snails, plants. Catalog free. Pioneer Goldfish 

Springs. Racine. Wis. 

VALUABLE Patent on Horse-shoe calks, always 
sharp. Venice Hiller, R. F. D. No. 2, Box 

61, Clay. N. j 

PEARLS, Baroques and Slugs bought and sold. 
LaVerne Mapes. Indiana Harbor, Ind. 

FUN: September Morn Squirt Ring, 10c. Invisible 
Ink, 10c. G. Stovers, Millersburg, Pa. 

MAKE Big Money opening Safes and Setting 




















Combinations. Wayne Strong, Box 1430, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
MONEY—Spare time—Report Commercial In- 
formation; exceptional opportunity for stamp. 


““Cico’’ Key-HWP, Peru, Indiana. 
GUARANTEED rebuilt Remington 

Premier $10.00. Other Bargains. 
Mdse Co., Bellevue, Ohio. 


CACHOO makes them all sneeze. Greatest fun 
maker out. Harmless enjoyment for everybody, 
10c. 3 for 25c. Benj. P. Mundy, P. O. Box 
823, Richmond, Va. 
MATHEMATICAL Revelation of the 20th Cen- 
tury. All Arithmetical and Geometrical Calcu- 
lations solved with ease, accuracy and great 
saving of figures by latest method of Comparative 
Cancellation. Endorsed by educators. 145 pages. 
$1.00 postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Herrick & Horton, Publishers, Prince- 
ton, Ill. 
VALUABLE to M. O. Dealers, Agents—Herb 
Doctor Recipe Book and herb catalogue, 10c, 
worth dollars. Teaches how to make herb medi- 
eines for all diseases. Ind. Herb Gardens, Dept. 
100, Hammond, Indiana. 
I NEED Branch Managers for my _ world-wide 
mail-order business; operate from your own 
homes in spare time; no canvassing or peddling; 
big capital and experience not needed; you should 
make $50 weekly. ©. A. Butler, Mgr., 176 Factor- 
ies Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 
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Bellevue 


























ceived with tumultuous applause as he 
traveled through New York because of 
his known hostility to Murphy. In the 
1914 campaign, Whitman received the 
same applause for denouncing the Presi- 
dent as an ally of Tammany. But with 
Whitman, Governor, Mitchell, Mayor, 
and Woodrow Wilson, President of the 
United States, the Tiger is likely to be 
in a starving condition, so far as patron- 
age is concerned, by the campaign of 
1916. And it will not hurt the Presi- 
dent’s popularity, to say the least, that 
he has made this issue between the Ad- 
ministration and Tammany’s Senator 
and its Representatives in the House. 

P. S. It is interesting to note that 
O’Gorman, Reed and Martine have been 
eloquent lately defending the President’s 
position as to the literacy test of the Im- 
migration Bill. 


Moon as a Storm Breeder 


OHN A. MOON, of Tennessee, is the 

Chairman of the House Committee 
on Postoffice and Post Roads. The Post- 
master General made some recommenda- 
tions as to needed legislation to be con- 
tained in the Postoffice Appropriation 
LiJi, and under a rule of the House any 
rew legislation which does not specifi- 
cally reduce an appropriation may be 
excluded from the bill on a point of 
order. It was necessary, therefore, to 
apply to the Rules Committee. The rule 
suggested simply gave an opportunity 
to vote on the different propositions, but 
unexpectedly the House refused to adopt 
the rule, enough Democrats having 
changed their votes after the roll-call 
began to convert a majority for the rule 
into a minority, the vote being, yeas 130, 
nays 149. Whereupon Moon charged 
that the railroads were advocating the 
unjust and unscientific proposition of 
weighing mails quadrennially upon which 
to base the pay for carrying them, and 
were opposing the scientific adjustment 
of the subject which is the rule at pres- 
ent and is advocated by the Postmaster 
General. He charged the members of 
the majority to have been influenced 
either by the railroads, the rural car- 
riers, or the postmasters, by their vote. 
He revealed the fact that the Postmaster 
General had estimated that $$299,000,000 
would pay all the expenses of the De- 
partment if the economies he asked for 
could be made legal; that the Committee 
over his protest had declined to give all 
the legislation asked for and had reported 
a bill carrying an appropriation of $321-, 
000,000, but that the legislation advo- 
cated in the bill would have saved 
$10,000,000 to Congress. The Depart- 
ment had recommended that the Assist- 
ant Postmasters, who have been. too fre- 
quently employed to do the work of the 
office while the postmasters loaf on the 
job, be discharged, and that the rural 
free delivery service should be paid for 
by contract instead of by the salaries 
of carriers, which are being continually 
raised by Congress on account of their 
political pull. The Members of Con- 
gress, especially those who had changed 
their votes, resented Moon’s accusation 
and on the following day Chairman 
Henry of the Rules Committee produced 
telegrams from some of the railroads 
urging that the rule should not be in- 
troduced to secure the legislation asked 
for by the Postmaster General. A new 


rule was brought in, eliminating the 
legislation concerning the railway mail 
pay, that concerning the reduction of 
the salaries of postmasters, and that re- 
lating to the rural mail service; and this 
was adopted. The bill should be watched 
when it gets to the Senate as Senator 
Bankhead, of Alabama, is Chairman of 
the Senate Postoffice Committee and 
has never been known as a very active 
¢j ponent of railroad influences. 


Freedom of the Press 


F ITZGERALD, of New York, in the 
debate on the Postoffice Appropria- 
tion Bill, proposed an amendment to the 
legislation which would add to the power 
of the Postmaster General +o exclude 
from the mails anything of an indecent, 
immoral, scurrilous, or libelous character. 
From the speech of Mr. Fitzgerald it is 
evident that he had in mind such anti- 
Catholic organs as The Menace, which 
might be easily proved to be scurrilous, 
defamatory and libelous, but which cir- 
culates under the general constitutional 
principle of the freedom of the press. 
Perhaps Mr. Fitzgerald is oniy squaring 
himself with some of his constiiuents Ly 








——-—SEND NO MONEY— —— 
Pareel Post News 


THE NATIONAL PUBLICATION THAT TEACHES 
ALL BUSINESS HOW TO PROFIT BY THE 
PARCEL POST SERVICE—THE BUSINESS BY 
MAIL MEDIUM. 

To Get a month’s free Subscription (four big 
issues) to the Parcel Post News, we merely want 
you to show your interest by filling in this form 
with your name and business, and sending this 
“ad’’ to us. 

Get the help of our $25,000 a year business 
expert for your business! 
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Parcel Post News 

News Bldg. Marinette, Wis. 








believes in the American people. 
He believes that YOU should know the 
TRUTH about the inside workings of 
YOUR government and the records of 
your representatives at Washington. 

So with the help and approval of a score 
of other fighters for the common good, 
Senator LaFollette established 


La Follette’s Magazine 


devoted to fearless discussion of the most 
important public questions, and has de- 
partments for the home, special articles, 
stories, a Farm Department, fiction, 
humor, important news of the world. 
Published monthly. Regular price $1.00 per year. 


To permit you to get acquainted with the maga- 
zine we will send it to you on trial 


3 Months for 25c. 


Simply send a quarter with your name 
and address to 


LA FOLLETTE’S, Box 70 Madison, Wis. 
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6 % 
North Dakota 


Farm Mortgages 


Security behind Farm Mort- 
gages never changes or de- 
preciates, while other securities 
vary and at present are of 
uncertain value. 

My 33 years’ residence, and 31 
years’ banking and_ selling 
Farm Mortgages, without the 
loss of a dollar interest or 
principal, make them every- 
thing desirable for the invest- 
ment of Trust Funds and the 
careful investor. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON 
Lisbon, North Dakota 




















PINE INN. 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 


Monterev County California 
Finest Winter Climate in the World. 
Motor Launch, Tennis. Rates $2.00 to $4.00 a 
day, American Plan. Hotel and Cottages. Ad- 
dress for Reservations 
G. W. CREASER, Prop, 


Autos, 








WRITE FOR IT! 


J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine Agency 


—the largest in the world — furnishes all 
Magazines and Newspapers at Lowest 
Possible Club —— and gives the quick- 
est, most accura ‘and most reliable service. 


Save Magazine Money! 


Our 1915 Catalog (44 pages) lists more 

an 3000 Periodicals and Club Offers. 
ie sa Big Money Saver and is Free to 
you for the asking. The name J. M. Han- 
seen semstt i 0 is the accepted stamp of, te- 


Agents Wanted 
to Represent Us 


Name and Address LODAY ! 


J.M. HANSON-BENNETT 
Magazine Agency 


610 Brooks Building CHICAGO, ILL, 

















his proposition. But it is far better for 
the country to allow free speech and 
free printing on any subect under 
Heaven, so long as it keeps within the 
bounds now set by ‘law and is not “ob- 
scene, lewd, lascivious, filthy or indecent.” 
Some Protestants might contend that 
some Catholic publications were defama- 
tory of Protestant faith. The Postmas- 
ter General’s office would become a 
judicatory for the determination of theo- 
logical controversies, and if we were so 
minded he could close up the office of 
the Hearst papers, not to mention others. 


Rebuking the President 


OVERNOR-ELECT WINFIELD 

SCOTT HAMMOND, of Minne- 
sota, now a member of the House, was 
given a dinner of congratulation at the 
University Club here the other night. 
Hammond and Stevens, of Minnesota, 
were both advocates of the repeai of the 
Panama Canal Tolls Act. Their names 
are to be found in the list published by 
the Hearst papers soon after electi n, of 
Congressmen who were defeated for 
office as a rebuke to the President be- 
cause of their position on this question. 
Stevens is a Republican and was suc- 
ceeded by a Democrat; Hammond was 
not a candidate for re-election to the 
House but was elected to the Governor- 
ship. To rebuke the President by way 
of electing a member of his own party 
to Congress in place of a member of the 
opposition, and by electing one of his 
own party in Congress to the Governor- 
ship of his state, is conceivable only to 
those under the influence of the Hearst 
type of mind. 


Brandeis for Humanity 


Lous BRANDEIS added to his fame 

in his speech before the Supreme 
Court in defense of the minimum wage 
legislation of Oregon. It was a fairly 
exciting session of the body, considering 
the rapid fire of questions and answers, 
and Brandeis’ time was extended through 
the interest of the Court in his argu- 
ment. The argument will have to be 
read in full in order to appreciate its 
sanity and strength; and it was lifted 
high in contrast by the opposing argu- 
ment of former Senator Fulton, of Ore- 
zen, who was employed by 2 synuicate 
of department stores to oppose the con- 
stitutionality of this legislation on behalf 
of the women workers. The cause is 
fortunate that is able to enlist the sym- 
pathy and activity of Mr. Brandeis. Ex- 
Senator Fulton is fortunate in being able 
to secure such trustful and wealthy 
clients. 





The End Was Pleasant 


A surprise party was given on Wes- 
ley W. Zimmerman. After refresh- 
ments were served a beautiful rocking 
chair, as a gift from his many friends, 
was presented to him with a few well 
chosen remarks from Samuel Adams. 
Also a sum of gold from his father and 
a beautiful box of chocolates from 
Wolff Brothers Bank. The remainder 
of the evening spent pleasantly. 

—The Sturgis (Mich.) Journal. 





Joy Riding Calf 


I have on my premises two gray cats 
and two half-grown black ones. Also 
several others of various shades and 
sizes. The owners can get them by giv- 
ing a correct description, paying feed 
bill and cost of this notice. Such a pity 
that cats take buggy rides and never re- 
turn home. —C. S. H. 

—Columbia (Ky.) News. 


SCHOOLS 


Advertising in this column costs 40c. a line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 
KEEWATIN ACADEMY—Winter Home in Florida. 

Individual instruction. Address Box 1, Prairie 
du Chien, Wis. 
EASTERN COLLEGE and CONSERVATORY of 
MUSIC; Co-ed. Near Washington. Dr. H. U. 
Roof, Pres., Manassas, Va. 
“FROM University to Home.’’ We train you in 
Bookkeeping, Accountancy, Interstate Commerce 
Law, Show Card Writing, and Photo-Plays. Easy 
payments. Turnbull, 469 State St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED. $65.00 to $150 

MONTH. GOVERNMENT LIFE JOBS. Com- 
mon education sufficient. Thousands vacancies 
yearly. Write immediately for list of positions 
and examination schedule. Franklin Institute, 
Dep’t. 0153, Rochester, N. Y 


KENNEL DEPARTMENT 


Advertising in this column costs 40¢. 
Minimum space, two lines. 
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IF YOU WANT A DOG OR PUP don’t fail to get 
my free catalog. J. A. Cluck, Newport, Pa. 
ST. BERNARD—Ten months old, female, for sale; 
reasonable. H. J. EULBERG, Garnavillo, Iowa. 
COON Hounds that get the game. Geo. Rice, 

Mammoth Spring, Ark. 
R. L. WHITT, KERNERSVILLBE, N. C., trainer 
of shooting dogs; terms reasonable and birds 
plentiful. 
LITTER OF PURE LLEWELLINS; also 2 litters 
of English setter pups; pure 100 per cent stock. 
Write for prices and pedigree. Fred Coughlin, 
Northfield, Minn. 
EVERYTHING IN DOGS, BIRDS AND PETS— 
Low prices, ciculars free. Lamb’s Bird Store, 
Detroit, Mich., Dept 11. 
FOR SALE—First-class Coon, Skunk and Bear 
Hounds. Still or open trailers. Best that goes. 
Send stamp for reply. A. L. Wartman, Mechan- 
icstown, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Great Dane dogs, pups and brood 
bitches, U. K. C. Reg. 723,868, gold and 
silver brindle. JOHN SCHWARTZ, 3021 Park 
Hill Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
SCOTCH COLLIE—Of the best possible blood lines. 
We have puppies, grown dogs and _ brood 
matrons. The Airedale Terrier is the greatest 
living dog. We have them. Send for large list. 
W. R. Watson, Box 703, Oakland, Iowa. 
ENGLISH BULL, GRAND SHOW AND BROOD 
BITCH—Prize winner, affectionate, great pal; 
shortly in season, low to ground, champion pedi- 
greed; $25.00, easily worth $100.00. PIERCE 
225 East Sixty-second Street, New York City. 


SPORTSMEN 


If you have a shy, timid dog or bitch, send to 
me and I will develop a free-going, bold, steady- 
hunting dog for you. NO SPIKE COLLAR. Dogs 
take kindly to my methods; send me your gunshys. 


J. ELIOT FAUST, Searcy, Arkansas. 






































FOR SALE -- West Highland 
White Terrier Pups 


By Morven of the Knoll No. 162,877, out of 
Baugbfell Blossom of the Knoll, No. 173,024. 
Five generations pedigree. Perfect points. 


Address 


THE KNOLL, Florence, Mass. 


FOR SALE 


High-class hunting, sporting, watch and 
pet dogs; such as setters, pointers, span- 
iels, coon, deer, wolf, bear, cat, rabbit and 
fox-hounds; ferrets, rabbits, guinea pigs; 
swine, sheep; young stock specialty; 12c. 
for handsome catalog, all breeds; price list 
poultry and pigeons. 


S. V. KENNELS, 
Dept. K, Tunkhannock, Pa. 


Write Agency Division, HARPER’s WEEK- 

Ly, 251 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Why not turn Harper’s WEEKLY to 

financial as well as intellectual use? 
NOW is the time. 














And Glory Besides 


Cricket Hicks has got it into his head 
to become a show man, since taking with 
an actor act Tickville the other day. 
Without being inquisitive he found out 
that the actor drew twenty dollars a 
month, with board 
and washing and be- 
sides his regular job 
of walking the wire 
at each performance 
all he had to do extra 
was to drive stobs 
and lead the ele- 
phant. 

—The Hogwallow 

(Ky.) Kentuckian. 


Didn't Take 
All of It 


Saturday evening 
Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
ry Sargeant were 
surprised by their 
friends, who came to 
spend the evening 
with them. Some 
silverware for the 
table was left as a 
reminder of the pleasant occasion. 

—The Mayfield (Mich.) News. 


It Might Help 


We know two or three men in this 
town who have owed us a small amount 
of money since the time when Heinz had 
only one pickle, and we have made ar- 
rangements with a local doctor to ad- 
minister the “twilight sleep treatment” 
se they can part with the money that 
belongs to us without so much mental 
agony. 

—Silver Springs (Ark.) Herald. 


Pains and Aches 


A few years ago Frank Ache, of this 
city, married Daisy Pain, also of this 
city, and both are now raising little 
Aches and Pains. 

—Waverly Correspondent Cincinnati 
(Ohio) Enquirer. 


The Eyes Have It 


James Eye and Altio Eye, of Inde- 
pendence, Kan., have a divorce. 
Kansas City (Mo.) Journal. 





Livestock vs. Love 


She knew that to unite her lot with 
the young attorney meant the severing 
of all ties that bound her to her rural 
home and the livestock she was interest- 
ed in. It was on account of these things 


that kept her for a time from accepting . 
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the heart and hand of the suitor who so 
diligently pressed his suit. 
—The Beaumont (Texas) Journal. 


No Time For Anything 
A bogus democrat stopped his paper 


The een Quem MGHTS. 





—The Montgomery Advertiser. 
last week because he “didn’t have time 


to read so many papers.” Some day 

this fellow will want to call in witnesses 

to prove that he hasn’t time to die. 
The Greensboro (Ind.) New Era 


Playing Safe 


Oley Weaver wants to know why it is 
that a boy insists on raising pigeons or 
bantam chickens instead of something 
useful. It’s because dad never bothers 
to take such birds to market and pocket 
the money they bring, while he is very 
likely to forget when marketing time 
comes that that pig Willie has been car- 
ing for so faithfully was supposed to be- 
long to the kid. 

—The Haven (Kan.) Journal. 


When Man Rules 


While preparing dinner for himself 
and son, Avon (his better half being 
away), Homer Hollcroft fried eggs to a 
frazzle, toasted bread to a crumbling 
brown and scorched his hand to a fresh 
beef color. 


—The Lebanon (Ohio) Western Star. 
Rapid Transit 


“Mrs. Jason Cole, mother of Mrs. 
Lester Earnist, fell eight feet off a cellar 
stairway landing at the home of her 
daughter.” A rather painful, but per- 
haps a quick way of getting to the home 
of her daughter. 

—Freeport (Mass.) Standard. 


In Leading Strings 


A Sabetha dentist has a method which 
he fondly anticipates will be effective in 
keeping the neighbor’s chickens at home. 
He planted his lawn to grass seed, but 
the chickens got to it before the rain did. 
Now he has arranged 
a series of strings 
running in every di- 
rection from one 
central point. To 
each string he at- 
tached a grain of 
m corn and expects to 
3 be able to reiurn 
H the chickens all in a 
a bunch to their own- 
a er. Many will watch 
i with interest the out- 
come of his experi- 
ment. 

—tThe Seneca (Kan.) 
Tribune. 


4 Tough on Tolstoi 


The solo “Tols- 
toy’s Goodbye to 
Summer,” sung by 
Mrs. 8S. C. Mockel, 
the leading soprano of St. Luke’s cathe- 
dral, Atlanta, Ga., was very beautiful. 

—Polk County (N. C.) News. 


Socks Mightier Than Sword 


The duel which was to have taken 
place between the editor and Frank 
Nelms Saturday morning has been de- 
clared off. Nelms offered us a pair of 
stunning marine blue socks to let the 
matter drop and as we needed socks 
more than we did his gore we agreed. 
The incident is closed. 

—The Rural Retreat (Va.) Times. 


A Cipher 


I will state right now that my in- 
fluence in politics is greatly exaggerated. 
I have not got any influence in politics 
nor any place else. I can’t even in- 
fluence my wife. I have tried for ten 
years to get my meat and biscuits cooked 
brown, and I think my wife is fonder 
today of white biscuits and rare meat 
than when we were first married. A 
man that can’t put his ‘influence’ to 
work for ten years and accomplish more 
than that has not got any that amounts 
to shucks. 

—The Gallatin (Mo.) Democrat. 


Not to His Laundress 


For the last ten days Fred Lucas has 
been wearing a fancy blue shirt, which 
makes’ him look very sporty. 

—The Brayer (Mo.) Comet. 
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